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McDonough Heights Apartments— Owned by Fred Wilson, built by Mangham-Butler, Inc, 


a More and more 
project builders tind 


“ BVEL COSTS 
an MAINTAIN 


Soon 354 families will move into these new McDonough Heights 
Apartments in Atlanta, Georgia. They’ll find the convenience of 
today’s finest refrigeration. For owner Fred Wilson has equipped 
every kitchen with a silent, long-lasting Servel. 
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All over the country, more and more owners and builders of 
large projects choose Servel. One reason is Servel’s rock-bottom 
maintenance cost! Servel and only Servel of all refrigerators 
backs up its promise of low upkeep cost with a freezing system 
that has no moving parts to wear or break down. Servel gives 
year-in, year-out faultless performance with no complaints or 
costly repairs. 





STAYS SILENT... LASTS LONGER 
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Tenants know Servel’s motorless freezing system means silent 
refrigeration. They like the way the brilliantly styled Servel 
cabinet enhances a kitchen’s looks. For details on the latest 
models, write Servel, Inc., Dept G-109., Evansville 20, Indiana. 
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vari-vac differential heating 


up to 407% 
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Julia C. Lathrop Homes, Chicago, Iil. 
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Medical-Dental Building, Seattle, W ash. 


Architectural Director: Robert §. Degolyer, Chicago, Ill. Architect: W. Henry Fey, Seattle, Wash. 


provides precision temperature control for 
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every type-every size — building 


Substantial Savings in Fuel Costs are assured with Dunham 
Vari-Vac* Differential Heating Systems. That’s because outside 
weather and inside temperatures automatically control steam 


Instantaneous response 
to outside weather 
changes. 





consumption. No more steam is ever used than is necessary. & 
Dunham Vari-Vac economizes with a “continuous” flow of aft a, Convenience of cen- 
sub-atmospheric steam at variable pressures and temperatures. In 6 See! watined epecation. 


severe weather, Vari-Vac uses steam as “hot” as 218° F. In mild 
weather, smaller quantities of steam as “cool” as 135° F. are 


expanded to meet comfort needs. / 
Automatic Compensa- 
Sized to Suit Your Needs...in New or Existing Buildings tion for heat loss. 
Seven different systems are available, depending on the degree 
of control desired. Whichever system you install — whether a 
simple, manually operated Basic Job or a fully automatic Heat 
Supreme Installation— you can be sure of maximum fuel 
economy and comfort... regardless of the size, type, age or 
location of your building. 





supply and 
demand perfectly 
balanced. 





*Variable Vacuum 


Send for Free Booklet 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY ([ wesc 


400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois veoh nase Sng ae 
In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co.,Ltd., Toronto * In England: C. A. Dunham Co.,Ltd., London may be fitted exactly 





Fin-Vector Radiati * Baseboord Rodicti * Convector Radiation * Vacuum Pumps to your needs. Write 
Condensation Pumps * Herizental and Vertical Discharge Heaters * Traps * Velves for your copy. 











ELANO 
Low Cost Replacement 
Swing Spout 
and 
ery Base Assembly 
<= The finest swivel connection on the 
| market today. Available to fit any 
ei and all type faucets. 
<—_ Elano offers HOUSING a unique 
— MONEY SAVING direct factory serv- 
ice on precision made replacement 
parts, such as faucet and valve stems, 
packing caps, seats, handles, spouts, 
strainers, and many, many others for 
all makes. 





Have your maintenance department 


parts needed. 


ELANO CORPORATION 
Xenia, Ohio 


write for details or send samples of 
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IN MASS HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 


VAN-PACKER QGomplete Chimney ee 


CUTS CcOosTSs UP TO 90% | Congress acts on two housing meas- 
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The hour saving, cost- 
cutting features of Van- materials plan on October 1 page 299 : 
Packer Complete Masonry 

Chimneys show to best advantage in 

mass housing developments where tight Ref ; - 
building schedules are the rule. Installation Referendum deteats public housing in 
time of this all-fuel chimney is cut to a fraction. Just St. Joseph, Missouri page 300 t 
3 hours work or less by any man on the job and the chimney 
is complete. Costly man-hours involved in handling or 
trucking are slashed, too, for Van-Packer comes entirely 
packaged with nothing else to buy. The weight of a Van- 
Packer Chimney is only one-tenth that of materials used in 
code brick construction...takes only 20 % 


By taking full advantage of all these features, up to 90% 
savings are possible when you specify Van-Packer. For 
complete information and free literature, write . 


‘Van-Packeh corPORATION | 


209 S. LaSalle St. Dept. 1809, Chicago 4, Ill. ‘brings fuel saving to Chicago project 
Also manufactured and distributed in Canada by C. A. McRobert and Son, Ltd, St. Laurent, Quebec page 317 


ures page 297 


Survey of newspaper publishers, editors 
reveals strong public housing support 
page 298 
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All construction goes under controlled 


Second prefabricated public housing 
project approved page 305 : 
% as much space. ' 


Illinois governor vetoes housing refer- 
endum bill page 306 





Revamping of heat control system 
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Congress Acts on Housing © 


Congressional delay on housing legis- 
lation came to a halt on August 15, 
when, in a burst of sudden activity, 
both the answer on the regular public 
housing program and on defense hous- 
ing came out of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—with the bills then going on, 
either for House-Senate conferences or 


IT’S 50,000 PUBLIC HOUSING UNITS FOR 1952 


The August 15 action of the House 
of Representatives on the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill ended the 
long argument about the size of the 
public housing program for the fiscal 
year 1952—and the answer was 50,000 
units, by a 207 to 169 vote that was 
heralded by the National Housing Con- 
ference as “one of public housing’s 
greatest victories!” 

The vote came on a motion to re- 
commit the bill to conference with in- 
structions to limit the number of starts 
in 1952 to 5000 units and in all future 
years to 50,000 unless specifically 
changed by Congress. The vote of 207 
to 169 against recommital assured the 
50,000 units this year and removed 
the limitation for future years. The bill 
does include a clause that forbids the 
start of a public housing project in a 
community where the city council or 
the electorate have voted down the 
program, unless the council or the 
electorate (depending upon whether the 
council or a referendum defeated it in 
the first place) reverses itself in another 
election and votes for it. 

Twice before this year the House 
had voted against public housing in 
the appropriations bill—the first time 
by a 181 to 113 tally and the second 
time by 188 to 186. 

The motion to recommit the bill 
again to conference before the final 
vote on August 15 was not defeated 
without an argument first. Representa- 
tive John Phillips of California, who 


for final House-Senate action, and were 
ready for delivery to the President for 
signature by August 21. 

For more than three months the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Bill 
had been hanging fire while a struggle 
went on as to whether 5000 or 50,000 
units of public housing should be built 


made the motion, said that he only 
wanted the bill recommitted in order 
to change the provisions in regard to 
the number of units to be authorized 
in future years. In the discussion, how- 
ever, it became clear that Mr. Phillips 
wanted the bill recommitted not only 
to legislate against the program in fu- 
ture years but to cut the 1952 figure 
back. 
Friends—Foes 

Housing proponents were quick to 
show up the opposition’s tactics. Rep- 
resentative Sidney Yates, Illinois, argu- 
ing against recommittal, said: “The 
gentleman from California has said 
that he intends to offer a motion to re- 
commit on the theory that the con- 
ferees should have prevented ‘leap- 
frogging’; that is, providing against an 
inordinate forward planning of com- 
mittments for additional units. To my 
mind, this is an empty, futile, and 
specious argument. There can be no 
such thing as ‘leapfrogging’ as long as 
Congress retains control of the num 
ber of units that are to be constructed 
each year, just as it did in this bill 
. . . The real purpose of the gentle 
man’s motion to recommit is to cut the 
number of units to be constructed from 
50,000 to 5000, and that is exactly 
what may happen if this bill is sent 
back to conference. In effect, the gentle- 
man wants to kill the public housing 
program...” 

Representatives on both sides of the 
aisle, some who were opposed to pub- 


in the period June 30, 1951 to July 1, 
1952. An eight months delay on the 
question of defense housing was the 
history of the Defense Housing and 
Community Facilities and Services Act 
of 1951, which finally came up for 
action on August 15. Final results in 
both instances are described below. 
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lic housing in principle, took the pro- 
ponents of the recommital motion to 
task for their third attempt to kill off 
the public housing program. 

History 

Briefly, here is the stormy history of 
the appropriations bill and what 
brought on the three separate votes 
on public housing in the House: 

On May 4 the House in a surprise 
vote on an amendment to the bill cut 
back the recommended number of units 
for fiscal 1952 from 75,000 to 5000 
(see May Journat, page 150 and June 
JouRNAL, page 188). 

On June 20 the Senate passed the 
appropriations bill with an authoriza- 
tion for 50,000 units and sent the bill 
to conference (see July JournaL, page 
221). 

The conference committee agreed 
upon 50,000 units and sent the bill 
back to the House and the Senate. 

On July 25 the House again voted 
down the larger number of units and 
returned the bill to conference (see 
August Journat, page 268). (The 
Senate had again approved 50,000). 

The conference committee met again 
on August 13 and stuck to the 50,000 
unit authorization. 

The conference report again went 
to the House and the third vote on 
August 15 was favorable. 

On August 16 the Senate approved 
the conference report and the bill was 
sent to the White House, closing the 
issue for another year. 


DEFENSE HOUSING POLICY SET IN NEW HOUSING BILL 


The defense housing bill, which 
was beaten down by the House on 
March 14 (see April Journat, page 
116) and allowed to cool its heels in 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee for six months, finally 
passed the House by voice vote in 
substantially the same form as it passed 
the Senate in April (see May Journat, 
page 150). 
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A few days later, on August 20, 
the conference committee met to iron 
out differences in the two bills and 
on the same day the Senate passed the 
bill as agreed to in conference. The 
following day the House passed the 
conference report and the bill went to 
President Truman. 

Differences in the two bills were 


not great, as is evident from the quick 
work the conference committee made 
of the bill. 

Both bills provided: (1) 1.5 billion 
dollars for FHA insuring authoriza- 
tions; (2) 50 million dollars for pub- 
lic defense housing if private enter- 
prise does not provide it in defense 
housing areas; (3) 60 million dollars 
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for community facilities and services; 
(4) 10 million dollars to acquire sites 
for development in isolated defense 
areas; and (5) 15 million dollars for 
loans to builders of prefabricated hous- 
ing. 

One of the most objectionable fea- 
tures of the Senate bill, limiting public 
defense housing almost exclusively to 
temporary construction, was not in- 
cluded in the House bill or the final 
version. The final version does provide 
that where the need for housing is 
temporary, it must be mobile or port- 
able so that it can be reused elsewhere 
if necessary. 

World War II Housing 

Also included in the bill is a pro- 
vision permitting the President to ex- 
tend the deadline for disposition of 
Lanham Act war and veterans hous- 
ing and to lift the “freeze” on filling 
vacancies in such projects, scheduled 
to go into effect on August 15. The 
Lanham Act was also amended to au- 
thorize the Housing and Home Finance 
administrator to set income limits for 
such housing and to require eviction 
of tenants whose income goes over 
the limits. 

The final measure specifically pro- 
hibits the occupancy of low-rent proj- 
ects by high-income defense workers. 


Regulation X 

Major adjustments in the two bills 
came in the rulings on credit restric- 
tions and Regulation X. The bill, as 
it went to the White House, suspends 
Regulation X on houses for sale for 
$12,000 or less or for rent at $85 a 
month or less in communities declared 
to be critical defense areas. The Presi- 
dent will control the number and types 
of houses to be built in such areas. 
Regulation X is relaxed in such areas 
on houses costing more than $12,000. 
Under present conditions Regulation 
X is only being relaxed on housing in 
critical defense areas and is not being 
suspended, regardless of cost. 

The bill also amends the Defense 
Production Act to provide that on 
housing financed through the Veterans 
Administration guaranteed loan pro- 
gram not more than a 4 per cent down 
payment can be required on a house 
costing $7000 or less; not more than 
6 per cent on a house costing from 
$7000 to $10,000; and not more than 
8 per cent on a house costing $10,000 
to $12,000. 

On housing built under FHA in- 
sured loans, not more than 10 per cent 
down payment may be required on a 
$7000 house; not more than 15 per- 
cent on a $7000 to $10,000 house; and 
not more than 20 per cent on a $10,000 
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Newspaper Publishers, Editors 
Give Strong Public Housing Support 


Twenty-eight out of 33 newspaper 
editors and publishers queried as to 
whether they would favor additional 
public housing in their towns if the 
need were proven said they would. 

The question is one of 15 asked by 
the editor of The St. Joseph News-Press 
of other editors and publishers in cities 
where the low-rent housing program 
has been in operation for some time. 
St. Joseph, Missouri, at the time, was 
hotly arguing the public housing ques- 
tion and was preparing for a referen- 
dum on the question on August 21 
(see page 300). 

Two editors answered the question 
of favoring more public housing by 
qualified answers and two said they 
would not favor more. 

Competitive? 

To the question: “Is it competitive 
with privately owned property?” 21 
editors said it was not; three con- 
sidered it competitive. The other nine 
qualified their answers, most of them 
declaring that it was competitive only 
with owners of slum property. 

“Has any rental private housing suf- 
fered financially or been forced out 
of business as the result of public hous- 
ing in your community?” the editors 
were asked. Thirty-one said no and 
none answered yes. One editor said: 
“No, with the exception that owners of 
slum property are forced to make them 
fit for human beings to live in.” 


Property Value 
To the frequent charge that public 
housing lowers property values, 29 
editors said it hadn’t when they were 
asked the question. Two editors said 
it did. Five editors declared that prop- 
erty values had increased. 


Race Issue 
On the question of “disturbing racial 


to $12,000 house. The bill also pro- 
vides that buyers must be given at 
least 25 years to amortize the loan. 

Although the Senate bill originally 
limited the use of the 1.5 billion dollar 
FHA authorization to defense housing 
areas only, the final bill does not. It 
does, however, give preference to hous- 
ing in defense areas and in practical 
application it is felt that most of the 
authorization will be used in such areas. 

Authority for FNMA to make prior 
committments was restored for defense 
area housing, military housing, and 
housing for victims of catastrophes. 


problems” in connection with the proj- 

ects, 30 editors said none had arisen; 

none gave an unqualified yes. 
Politics 

Only two editors said there had been 
any political abuses in connection with 
their programs and 29 said there had 
been none. 

Thirty editors said the occupants of 
the low-rent units had not been sub- 
jected to political pressure and one 
answered that they had. Thirty edi- 
tors also answered that there were no 
high salaries paid in connection with 
the program and one editor said the 
matter was being investigated in his 
town. 

Effect on Crime 

On the question of public housing 
lessening crime in the area, 15 editors 
said it had; one said it hadn’t; and 
others thought it had but said it was 
difficult to prove. 

As to why private enterprise didn’t 
provide the needed housing in local 
communities, most editors—20 of them 
—said there was too much risk in- 
volved or that it would not be profit- 
able. Shortages, controls, and rent re- 
strictions were given as reasons by 
three. One declared it was the “$64 
question.” 

Many of the editors volunteered their 
personal views on the subject in ad- 
dition to answering the questions. Edi- 
tors and publishers from Cleveland; 
Decatur, Illinois; San Bernardino, Cal- 
ifornia; St. Louis; Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania; Forth Worth and Austin, Texas; 
New Haven; Peoria, Illinois; Baltimore; 
and Phoenix took the opportunity to 
express their approval of the low-rent 
program. 

Reprints of the digest of the poll 
from The St. Joseph News-Press are 
available upon request to NAHO. 


The committment authority is limited 
to 200 million dollars at any one time. 
Other Legislation 

In addition to the new defense hous- 
ing bill, the Defense Production Act, 
passed in late July, legislated housing- 
wise as far as rent and credit controls 
are concerned. 

Rent control was extended to June 
30, 1952 by the act and the Office of 
Housing Expediter was abolished, with 
the Office of Rent Stabilization taking 
over. Rent controls can be restored by 
any state or municipality that declares 
there is a need for it. 
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MATERIALS CONTROLS GO ON 
ALL CONSTRUCTION OCTOBER 1 


Public housing construction, like all 
other construction in the United States, 
on October 1 goes under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan and local hous- 
ing authorities after that date must 
receive permission to build and receive 
allotments of materials from the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration. In the 
meantime—from August 3 (the date 
of the National Production Authority 
order placing the construction industry 
under CMP) until September 30—a 
limited set of CMP controls will apply 
to public housing, as noted below. 

The October | strict controls on con- 
struction are the result of an increasing 
shortage of building materials, especial- 
ly structural and reinforcing steel and 
copper and aluminum, Richardson 
Bronson, assistant general counsel of 
NPA, said in a speech explaining the 
new construction controls. “There 
simply was not enough of these mate- 
rials to go around and to meet the 
requirements of the military and the 
various defense supporting programs. 
Therefore, to insure that there were 
to be some building materials available 
for certain screened necessary civilian 
construction, authorizations to com- 
mence practically all types of construc- 
tion are required,” Mr. Bronson ex- 
plained. 

The System 

Public housingwise this is the way 
CMP will work: 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is the claimant agency for 
materials for most housing construc- 
tion. That is, it will request each cal- 
endar quarter from NPA, on the basis 
of estimates of future construction, al+ 
lotments of critical materials — steel, 
copper, aluminum—to build a certain 
number of housing units, both public 
and private. From the total available 
supply of critical materials, NPA will 
allot HHFA a portion of those left 
over after the defense program has 
been taken care of. In turn, HHFA 
will apportion the materials allotted to 
it to two of its constituent agencies— 
the Public Housing Administration for 
public housing and the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration for private housing. 
It will be up to PHA to give local au- 
thorities their allotment of materials 
and the go-ahead on each project— 
federal, state, or locally aided. 


When CMP Applies 


Before October 1 a local housing 
authority may start construction of 
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projects without permission from PHA 
if it needs no more than 25 tons of 
carbon steel and not more than 2000 
pounds of copper products. It may 
not use any stainless steel, alloy steel, 
or aluminum other than in Class B 
products (see below). If the authority 
1S ready to start construction before 
October 1 but needs more than those 
amounts of critical materials, it must 
apply for permission to PHA, even if it 
has previously obtained authorization 
to build under the old M-4 construction 
order (see May Journat, page 151) 
revoked by the August 3 order. 

After October 1 a local authority 
that is ready to begin construction on 
a new project or that is completing 
work on a project already under way 
must apply to the appropriate PHA 
field office to obtain an authorized con- 
struction schedule and allotment of 
materials needed for delivery after that 
date. Even if an authority has sufh- 
cient materials to complete a job al- 
ready begun, it must apply to PHA 
for a construction schedule before con- 
tinuing work. 


How to Apply—Proceed 


A local housing authority, when it is 
ready to build, will submit to its PHA 
field office application form CMP-4C 
requesting authorization of a construc- 
tion schedule and an allotment of con- 
trolled materials for the buildings. The 
application must be on the basis of 
specific buildings and must, to the best 
of the authority’s knowledge, show 
when the construction will get under 
way. The application should be filed 
as promptly as possible. Normally it 
should be filed sufficiently in advance 
of the quarter in which delivery of 
materials is desired to permit process- 
ing by PHA well in advance of the 
beginning of the quarter-year to which 
the application relates. This is neces- 
sary, NPA points out, to assure prompt 
delivery of materials. Many mills re- 
quire from 45 to 60 days time to fill 
orders for controlled materials and 
wholesalers and building supply deal- 
ers need even more time. 

When the building time of a project 
will cover more than one quarter of 
a year, as will be the case with most 
local authorities, the local authority 
should indicate on the CMP-4C form 
the quantities of materials needed for 
delivery in future quarters, as well as 
the amount of materials needed in the 


quarter in which construction is started. 
Advance allotments of controlled mate- 
rials for delivery in future quarters 
may be granted on a limited basis. If 
such advance allotments are sufficient, 
the authority need not file additional 
applications. If the materials are not 
sufficient, the authority will have to 
apply again on form CMP-4C. 

When PHA has approved a con- 
struction schedule and allotment of con- 
trolled materials for a project, the 
housing authority may then place a 
certified order for materials directly 
with a mill or other supplier up to the 
limit of his allotment. On the order 
the authority places the symbol “F-9.” 

If a supplier is unable to make de- 
livery of critical materials within the 
quarter for which the materials are 
scheduled, the local authority does not 
need to reapply to PHA for the mate 
rials, 


“A” — “B” Products 


“A” products are those that are made 
of one of the three critical materials and 
that cannot be used in public housing 
construction after October 1 unless a 
local authority has received permission 
and an allotment for them. They in- 
clude all aluminum products (except 
those in the “B” products list) and 
such items as nails; straight reinforce 
ing bars; sheet metal or copper flashing 
and termite shields; steel pipe for hot 
and cold water, gas, steam, and hot 
water heating; steel tubing for elec- 
trical conduit; electric wiring; copper 
tubing for water supply; copper nails. 

“B” products are those that may be 
used without permission and include 
such items as reinforcing mesh; gutters 
and downspouts; steel basement win- 
dows and sash; hardware; steel kitchen 
and medicine cabinets and plumbing 
fixtures; hot water heaters; steel septic 
tanks and shower stalls; sheet metal 
duct work; furnaces; steel oil tanks; 
electrical outlets and panels; cast iron 
soil pipe, grills, and plumbing fixtures; 
insect screens; weatherstrips; etc. A 
complete list of “B” products is avail- 
able from the nearest field office of the 
Department of Commerce. 


Substitutes 


To avoid or minimize the use of a 
number of critical materials, PHA is 
urging the use of substitutes that will 
meet standards without impairing qual- 
ity. Recommended substitutes for a 
number of items used in housing con- 
struction are listed in an August 13 
insertion to the PHA Low-Rent Hous- 
ing Manual. The list is contained in 
section 207.9. 
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ST. JOSEPH VOTERS TURN DOWN 
PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM 2 to 1 

Voters of St. Joseph, Missouri turned 
down low-rent public housing in an 
August 21 referendum by a vote of 
9288 to 4987—almost 2 to 1. The ques- 
tion was on the approval of a coopera- 
tion agreement that had been passed 
unanimously by the city council and 
vetoed by the mayor. The council again 
unanimously passed the cooperation 
agreement over the mayor's veto but 
housing opponents petitioned for the 
referendum (see June JouRNAL, page 
195). 

The cooperation agreement carried in 
only four of the city’s 63 precincts. 

Voting came after a bitterly waged 
campaign in which Mayor Stanley I. 
Dale led the fight against the housing 
program. 

Fighting for the program was the 
Citizens Committee for Progress of St. 
Joseph and the local paper, the News- 
Press. The News-Press poll of 33 edi- 
tors and publishers on what they 
thought of public housing programs in 
their cities was published by the paper 
(see page 298). 

Under the name of the Taxpayers’ 
Committee for the Protection of St. 
Joseph Home Owners, the opposition 
used “canned” ads and made the usual 
charge of “socialism.” A leaflet scat- 
tered throughout the city branded the 
News-Press with “socialism” because of 
its support of the low-rent program. 

Real estate agents reportedly told oc- 
cupants of some areas of the city that 
because of the proposed project their 
homes would be torn down and the 
owners would be paid little or nothing 
for them. They were said to have urged 
occupants to list their homes for sale at 
once in order to avoid “disaster.” In 
other areas of the city, opponents were 
said to have charged that the low-rent 
program would not clear slums. 


HOUSING REFERENDUM IN JOLIET 
PUSHED BY PROGRAM OPPONENTS 

A referendum on a proposed public 
housing project in Joliet looms as a pos- 
sibility whether or not the city council 
rezones for multiple housing the site 
selected by the Housing Authority of 
Joliet. 

Residents of the area where the proj- 
ect would be built are protesting rezon- 
ing to permit building multiple units in 
an area now zoned for single family 
residences. Real objections, however, 
seem to be those listed by an improve- 
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ment association spokesman at a public 
hearing who said the residents are 
afraid property values will decline, that 
public housing doesn’t pay its way, that 
it will accomplish nothing about slum 
conditions, and that it is socialistic. 

The referendum probably would be 
on the issue of whether or not the hous- 
ing authority should remain in exist- 
ence. Opponents said that if Governor 
Adlai Stevenson vetoed the Larsen bill 
that demanded a referendum on each 
project in Illinois (see page 306), peti- 
tions would be gotten up for a refer- 
endum in Joliet. Since that time Gov- 
ernor Stevenson has vetoed the bill. 

The housing authority already has a 
cooperation agreement with the city for 
the proposed 204 unit project. 

Support for the program comes from 
the Will County Ministerial Associa- 
tion, the local CIO and AFL organiza- 
tions, and citizen groups in the city. 


THREE CALIFORNIA AUTHORITIES 
FIGHT “PROPOSITION 10°’ CASES 
Three California housing authorities 
—Benicia, Kern county, and Monterey 
county—have each won the first round 
in separate court cases designed to stop 
construction of low-rent projects in the 
three communities on grounds that 
California’s proposition 10 demands the 
voters approve the projects (see Novem- 








ber 1950 JournaL, page 395). 


Benicia—Mayor Michael FitzGerald 
of Benicia has led the fight there to 
get the low-rent program under way. 
Crux of the case is the temporary in- 
junction sought by a local newspaper 
publisher, Harry D. Frane, to stop the 
housing authority from going ahead 
with a 75 unit project until a referen- 
dum is held. The constitutional amend- 
ment, passed in November 1950, calls 
for a popular election on the question 
for each low-rent project unless the city 
and the housing authority have already 
agreed upon financial arrangements for 
the project. 

The superior court, in the case of 
Benicia, held that approval of the 
program by the city council in Feb- 
ruary 1950 and its stated intent to enter 
into a cooperation agreement with the 
housing authority when a survey was 
completed, constituted a financial ar- 
rangement between the city and the au- 
thority and, therefore, no election was 
required. In June 1951 the council 
voted 3 to 2 for the cooperation agree- 
ment. 

The matter is not considered settled 
in Benicia, however, and further court 
action is expected before a final answer 
is handed down. 

The court decision climaxed a fight 
of several months in which the mayor 
and some members of the city council 
upheld the program against the usual 
charges of “socialism” and “commu- 
nism.” 





BENICIA’S MAYOR WORKS OVER THE COUNTER 


In the Benicia fight for housing, briefed in the news item above, Mayor Michael 
FitzGerald, pictured behind the counter of his hardware store, is termed a ‘“‘champion,”’ 
who has fought unhesitatingly for the program against threats of recall and public 
accusations of being a “‘traitor’’ and a ‘“‘communist.’’ Mayor FitzGerald told his city 
council during an argument over the proposed 75-unit project: ‘““We definitely feel 
that this is not going to hurt any legitimate landlord of any standard dwelling. | 
think anything that the council can do to eliminate our housing problem is in the 
public interest.” 
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Kern County—In the case of the 
Housing Authority of Kern County, in 
which a Bakersfield real estate operator 
filed suit to call a public election on 
construction of two low-rent projects, 
the superior court also upheld the au- 
thority’s right to go ahead with the 
projects without a referendum. The 
court held that a preliminary loan con- 
tract between the housing authority and 
the Public Housing Administration, 
entered into before the California con- 
stitutional amendment was enacted, 
made the referendum unnecessary. 

The real estate operator has served 
notice that he will carry the case to the 
district court of appeals. 


Monterey County—In Monterey 
county the court has orally denied a 
temporary restraining order asked by a 
“taxpayer” against the Housing Au- 
thority of Monterey County to build a 
project at Salinas. The court, however, 
has asked for briefs on a permanent re- 
straining order. A preliminary loan 
contract between the housing authority 
and PHA was signed on July 20, 1950 
and a cooperation agreement was ap- 
proved by the county board of super- 
visors on May 21, 1951. 


LOS ANGELES COUNCIL GIVES OK 
TO SITES BUT FIGHT CONTINUES 

Although the long-running contro- 
versy over public housing in Los An- 
geles was apparently settled by the city 
council’s reaffirming 11 to 4 vote in 
favor of the authority’s site selections in 
June, the never-say-die opponents of 
the program in August began another 
fight. 

They charged that the housing au- 
thority had misrepresented the facts on 
the nine sites during the public hearings 
before the council in June. One coun- 
cilman has introduced a resolution that 
would rescind the council’s action in 
June approving the sites. The council- 
man said he would not press for appro- 
val of the resolution, however, if the 
city attorney rules that the city would 
thereby be liable for a contract breach. 

The city council’s vote in June was its 
second approval of the sites, an earlier 
one having been given last November 
(see January JourNaL, page 11). How- 
ever, because injunctions to stop the 
program, court battles, taxpayers’ suits, 
etc., had been brought against the pro- 
gram by the opponents in the mean- 
time, the city council was again asked 
for its approval. 

The Los Angeles city council was 
among the first municipal governments 
to enter into a cooperation agreement 
with a local authority after the Housing 
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Act of 1949 was passed (see September 
1949 JourNnaL, page 287). 


NORFOLK GETS APPROVALS FOR 
FIRST REDEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

Approvals in August by one federal 
and three city agencies of the plans 
for Norfolk’s number one redevelop 
ment project brought the proposals out 
of the idea stages and into action. The 
city planning commission gave its ap- 
proval of the project on the same day— 
August 10—that the Norfolk Redevel 
opment and Housing Authority held 
successful public hearings on the proj 
ect. At the same time the project re- 
ceived tentative approval of the divi 
sion of slum clearance and urban re- 
development of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Only minor changes 
are required in the plan to meet full 
HHFA approval. The city council gave 
unanimous approval to the plan on 
August 21. 

The plan calls for clearance of some 
150 acres of downtown slums for re- 
building for industrial and commercial 
use, for new highways and _ street 
widenings, and for some residential 
developments (see March Journat, 
page 83). 

Although the public hearing on the 
plan was attended by some 300 people, 
many of them property owners, no 
strong objections to the plan were 
brought out. Property owners were 
most concerned with methods and 
prices of acquiring the land and in 
the relocation of the occupants of the 
area. Charles L. Kaufman, chairman of 
the authority, pointed to four new pub- 





CHICAGO’S REDEVELOPMENT PROJECT NO. 2 


lic housing projects that will be used 
to relocate eligible families and said the 
authority will give assistance in relo 
cating others. 


TWO CHICAGO REDEVELOPMENT 
PLANS WIN CITY COUNCIL OK 

Two new redevelopment plans for 
the city of Chicago have received city 
council and state housing board bless 
ings and a third is under study by the 
housing committee of the city council. 
The three new proposals, which are in 
addition to the Lake Meadows project 
to be built by the New York Life In- 
surance Company (see January 195] 
JouRNAL, page 12), were presented by 
the Chicago Land Clearance Commis 
sion to the mayor in June and later 
approved by the city council. 

First of the plans approved is one 
in which New York Life will build 
five 12-story buildings of 600 apart- 
ments on an area now being cleared 
adjacent to its Lake Meadows devel 
opment. The area was originally to 
be cleared for development by five 
Chicago life insurance companies but 
when they dropped out, New York Life 
agreed to construct on the property. 
Working drawings of the first two 
buildings, on which construction is 
scheduled to start in the spring of 1952, 
are now being made by Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill, architects for 
Lake Meadows. Construction cost of 
the two buildings is estimated at 2.750 
million dollars. The other three build- 
ings are to be built later. 

Second of the approved projects is 
that of a ten block, tax delinquent, 
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Pictured above are models of two of the five buildings planned as Chicago's 
second redevelopment project (see above). The 600-unit program will proceed in 
stages, the two above buildings expected to be under construction by the spring of 
1952—providing 238 apartments in the two 12-story buildings. The structure in 
the background is one of the 23-story buildings that are a part of redevelopment 
project no. 1. The New York Life Insurance Company is the developer of both projects. 
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“dead” subdivision on the southwest 
side of the city. Only three houses have 
been built in the area since it was sub- 
divided 25 years ago and the area has 
a notorious tax delinquency record. 
Taxes for 1949 were paid on only 40 
of the 264 lots. Delinquenciés total 
$123,796, almost twice as much as the 
total revenues of $64,439 since 1927. 
Taxes on 88 lots have not been paid 
for 20 years or longer. 

The area would be acquired by the 
land clearance commission and a proj- 
ect of 160 one-family houses built on 
the site by Normandy Homes, Inc. 

Acquisition and construction on the 
site will depend upon the outcome of 
a suit to test the validity of the 1951 
state law that permits acquisition of 
such blighted, “dead” land. The land 
clearance commission is now preparing 
to have the law tested in the courts. 

The third project would be the re- 
development of a 50 acre blighted tract 
on the near west side of the city for 
light industrial uses. The area is one 
of the city’s oldest residential com- 
munities and was the scene of the Chi- 
cago fire of 1871. Studies made by the 
commission show that 87 per cent of 
the 400 occupied dwellings are sub- 
standard; about 45 per cent of the land 
is vacant; and more than 40 per cent 
of the partels are tax delinquent. Under 
the plan, modern plants would be built 
in the area, providing jobs for an esti- 
mated 21,000 persons and a payroll of 
85 million dollars a year. Rebuilt, the 
area could produce nearly $500,000 
more in real estate taxes than the 
present revenue of $75,000, Ira Bach, 
executive director of the commission, 
pointed out. 


PORTLAND REDEVELOPMENT STAFF 
APPOINTED TO INITIATE PLANNING 

Portland, Oregon’s redevelopment 
program took its first step forward 
with the appointment recently of a five 
member staff within the Housing Au- 
thority of Portland to take charge of the 
work. The housing authority was offi- 
cially designated the redevelopment 
agency for the city when the governor 
this year signed into law a bill per- 
mitting the housing authority to engage 
in slum clearance and redevelopment 
activities under Title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, 

The staff for the authority's redevel- 
opment program (pictured above) in- 
cludes Harlan A. Nelson, director; 
Howard W. Kindley, administrative 
assistant and public relations officer; 
Margaret Fritsch, planning engineer; 
John K. Scott, relocation and survey 
analyst; and William R. Laidlaw, re- 
development analyst. 
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PORTLAND AUTHORITY APPOINTS RE 


DEVELOPMENT STAFF 








Pictured above is the staff that will launch and carry through the new Title | 
redevelopment program of the Portland (Oregon) Housing Authority (see news item 
below). Seated left to right are John K. Scott, Margaret Fritsch, William R. Laidlaw. 
Standing, left to right, Harland A. Nelson and Howard W. Kindley. 





Three blighted areas of the city have 
already been designated by the city 
planning commission for survey and 
study by the authority. Before any re- 
development project is undertaken in 
one of the three areas, however, the city 
council will pass on the redevelopment 
plan. The authority has received a loan 
of $69,960 from the division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to be used for planning activi- 
ties. 

CHATTANOOGA HOUSING SURVEY 
COSTS 40 CENTS PER INTERVIEW 

By using a simple data card, planning 
the procedure thoroughly in advance, 
and by giving careful instructions to 
the local university student enumera- 
tors, the Chattanooga Housing Author- 
ity was able to make a survey of hous- 
ing facilities and families in a proposed 
redevelopment area for a total of $460, 
or 40 cents per interview. The costs do 
not include analysis done after data 
was collected but includes all payroll 
costs for the field workers. The field 
workers interviewed 1150 families. 

The survey was a total count and 
not a sampling of the area under study. 
More than 99 per cent of the data 
requested was reported. R. K. Creigh- 
ten, executive director of the authority, 
says he believes the “total” approach 
used will prove less expensive in the 
over-all picture than a sampling survey. 
He said that the only further survey 
required for the redevelopment proj- 
ect will be the listing of family data in 
the final planning and operation of 
relocation services. 

Students from the University of Chat- 


tanooga were hired on a part time 
basis to do the enumerating and a 
trained, experienced sociologist was bor- 
rowed for assistance in orientation 
work. Two afternoons were devoted 
to explanation of the data to be secured, 
the forms, and the techniques and 
standardization of recording. 

The housing authority also held a 
meeting with the Negro health council 
in the city and a ministerial association, 
which in turn helped inform the occu- 
pants of the area that the survey would 
be made and paved the way for the 
field men. The local paper used a 
story on the coming survey. 

Tabulation was done on the basis 
of the blocks covered, making it a 
simple matter to recheck for accuracy. 


MOLINE AUTHORITY REPORTS ON 
PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 


Documentary evidence that tenants 
of low-rent housing projects contribute 
more to city treasuries in payments in 
lieu of taxes than they did as tenants 
of private landlords in slum areas has 
been furnished by a study made for 
the Housing Authority of Moline, Illi- 
nois. Samuel A. Mullinix, Rock Island 
county treasurer for four years and 
clerk for 12 years, made the study and 
came up with the following conclu- 
sions: 

The 106 project tenants who formerly 
lived in the county (before becoming 
project tenants) pay a total of $315.69 
per month as payments in lieu. Their 
old landlords paid from their rents a 
total of $254.67 a month in taxes. Net 
gain to the county, therefore, amounts 
to $61.02 per month. 

This figure does not include the 
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direct gain of payments from 78 other 
project tenants not covered by the sur- 
vey—because they were not formerly 
county residents. 

In a release that discussess the report, 
the Moline authority points out that not 
even private residential real escate pays 
“full” taxes—that is, taxes that fully 
pay their own way for services rendered 
by the city. “Every family in the city is 
subsidized by business, commerce, and 
industry, which bear almost three- 
fourths of the total tax burden, but 
which receive very little in return by 
way of services as compared to the oc- 
cupants of residential dwellings. Not 
the least of such services is public educa- 
tion, which takes over 50 cents out of 
every tax dollar. Families with no chil- 
dren subsidize those with children, and 
so down the line, simply because . . . 
most children would not otherwise be 
able to enjoy even a grade school edu- 
cation, if their parents had to pay ‘full 
taxes’ to do so.” 

The release also emphasizes the un- 
measurable return to the city in terms 
of human values furnished by low- 
rent projects. “In stating the case for 
the adequacy of the payment in lieu of 
taxes,” it says, “it must be remembered 
that the dollar savings which can ac- 
tually be demonstrated are only a part 
of the greater good which comes to 
the community by the lessening of 
juvenile and adult delinquency, by miti- 
gating disease, and by the recreation of 
human productivity and self respect 

. the reuniting of the family in a 
home befitting human dignity is a 
benefit to society which may be in- 
tangible but nevertheless [is] present 
to any thinking person.” 


NEW KANSAS REDEVELOPMENT 
BODY SPEEDS FLOOD VICTIM AID 
The newly organized Kansas City, 


Kansas redevelopment agency is con-* 


centrating its first efforts on a plan for 
the redevelopment of the Armourdale 
district of the city, obliterated by the re- 
cent floods. The redevelopment agency 
was authorized by the 1951 session of 
the state legislature. 

Under consideration is erection of 
22 apartment buildings 11 stories in 
height, on part of the site and business 
districts surrounding the housing de- 
velopment. Estimated cost of the apart- 
ments is 22 million dollars. 

Some 3000 families, about the num- 
ber in the area who lost their homes, 
would be provided for in the apart- 
ments. Former residents of the flooded 
area would get first priority in the proj- 
ect. Rentals are planned for about $40 
to $45 a month or a selling price of 
$7000. 
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CORSICANA BREAKS GROUND FOR FIRST PROJECT 
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Corsicana, Texas, gave ceremonial recognition to the fact that it was on the 
way to getting its first low-rental housing project, in a ground breaking program 
early this summer. An 86-unit development was welcomed to the city in a ceremony 
sponsored by a masonic lodge in cooperation with the Housing Authority of the 


City of Corsicana. 


Pictured above is the speaker's platform that overlooked the site where the 
first spadeful of ground was dug. In front of the microphone is the Reverend Dr. 
Chet C. Henson, chairman of the city’s interracial relations committee, who made 
the principal address. Left to right in the background are Authority Commissioner 
Edgar Rittersbacher; Authority Vice-Chairman S. L. Dublin; Ex-Mayor Hubert Brasel- 
ton; Authority Commissioner King F. Elliott; Authority Executive Director William H. 
Faughn; Ben Morgan, worshipful master of the lodge that sponsored the ceremony; 


and Professor S. E. Ross. 





Unanimous approval has been given 
the tentative plan by 20 representatives 
of the city’s housing committee, the re- 
development authority, and the flood 
relief coordinating committee meeting 
in an emergency session in early Au- 
gust. 

An alternate plan of one and two 
story garden apartments has been pro- 
posed by the Armourdale Activities 
Association. Proponents of the garden 
type plan have asked for a hearing 
by the redevelopment authority and 
the city’s housing committee. 

The redevelopment authority has al- 
ready received tentative approval of a 
Title I loan to acquire the site. Private 
capital would build the housing. 

Meanwhile, the federal government 
was moving ahead to give temporary 
relief to the victims of the flood. Con- 
gress and the President approved use 
of part of the 25 million dollar flood 
relief fund voted by Congress for hous- 
ing purposes in Kansas City, Kansas. 

Raymond M. Foley, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency administrator 
and flood relief coordinator, said trail- 
ers appeared to offer the best solution to 
the problem of temporary relief as far 
as time and cost are concerned. Steps 
were being taken to survey the trailer 
supply and procure them in as short a 
time as possible. The government has 
taken options on two sites south of the 
city limits on which to place the hous- 
ing. 

Other types of housing will be pro- 


vided for families too large to be ac 
commodated in trailers. 

Further relief will be given flood 
victims through permission for FHA to 
insure 100 per cent of a loan on houses 
costing up to $8000 in the area. 


WAUKEGAN AUTHORITY ATTRACTS 
LARGE PRIVATE PROJECT TO CITY 

On the basis of a market analysis of 
Waukegan, Illinois’ housing shortage, 
the Waukegan Housing Authority has 
been able to get a private developer 
to erect 300 low cost homes in the city. 

The market analysis, 195] Housing 
Market Analysis in Waukegan, Illinois, 
(see page 324) prepared by the Real 
Estate Research Corporation of Chicago, 
pointed up the need for additional low 
cost homes and declared that present 
construction and conversions in the area 
are not meeting the need. Further proof 
of the housing shortage in Waukegan 
is found in a recent Navy Department 
bulletin listing the city as one of the 
most critical housing areas in the coun- 
try and warning navy personnel to 
keep their families out of the area. 

Second step in the attempt to bring 
new housing into Waukegan was a 
vacant land site review, in which sev- 
eral vacant sites were analyzed with an 
eye to their possible uses. 

The authority then set out to inter- 
est private builders in putting up low 
cost homes. 

The 300 house development, on 
which ground was broken in late July, 
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represents more than 20 per cent of 
all single family residence building per- 
mits issued in the city between 1940 
and 1951. 

The homes will be preassembled in 
the Peoria plant of W. G. Best Factory 
Built Homes, Inc., and shipped to the 
site. Each will have three bedrooms, 
living room, large kitchen equipped 
with steel cabinets and double sink, 
dining space, bath, and utility room. 
The homes will sell for $10,500 in- 
cluding a 50 foot lot. 

The site plan calls for curving streets 
and different elevations and exterior 
treatments to give purchasers several 
choices in the selection of the houses. 

On the basis of the market analysis 
the authority also plans a program of 
protection and _ stabilization of good 
neighborhoods, conservation and rehab- 
ilitation of partially blighted neighbor- 
hoods, and slum clearance and redevel- 
opment of severely blighted areas 
through public and private housing. 


THREE CITY ACENCIES HELP BREAK 
GROUND FOR BALTIMORE PROJECT 





eM Re 22 eet ee 
Emphasizing the three-fold nature of 
Baltimore's attack upon its slums was 
the ground breaking ceremony on July 
11 for the housing authority’s new low- 
rent project in which three city agencies 
interested in better housing took part. 
Pictured above is Mayor Thomas 
D’Alesandro, Jr. (left), with shovel in 
hand. Assisting him in the ground 
breaking ceremony were, left to right, 
Clark S. Hobbs, chairman of the Balti- 
more Redevelpment Commission; Dr. 
Huntington Williams, commissioner of 
health for the city; and G. Cheston 
Carey, chairman of the Housing Au- 
thority of Baltimore City. The proj- 
ect—Cherry Hill Homes Extension—of 
637 units is the first in Baltimore to be 
built under the 1949 act. It is an addi- 
tion to an existing project of 600 units— 
and is going up on vacant land. 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of August 3, 1951) 
Applications Units States 
69 329.466 “44l 


1Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of August 3, 1951) 
Approved by 


Requested President 
Localities 966 831 
Units 326,007 303,725 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
(As of August 3, 1951) 
Number Units 


814 286,158 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRACTS 


(As of August 3, 1951) 


Units Projects Localities 





162,855 757 460 


Source: PHA Weckly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 
(As of August 3, 1951) 
Site Approved Construction Started — Units 


1082 87,352 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


(As of August 24, 1951) 


Capital Grant Preliminary Final 
Reservations Advances Advances 
Cities 226 118 15 
Amount $179,653,473 $3,324,128 $1,261,209 
Source: HHFA 








FARM HOUSING 
(As of July 31, 1951) 


Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
9456 $42,893,027 4959 2995 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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Second prefabricated public housing 
project to be built under a peacetime 
low-rent program will go up in George- 
town, Illinois, where a contract for the 
development was awarded in August, 
the Housing Authority of Vermilion 
County, Illinois, and the Chicago field 
office of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration have announced. The George- 
town project is the first in the country 
to use all prefabricated structures. 
Ozier & Weller, Champaign, Illinois, 
received the award for development of 
the project—30 units in all. They will 
use houses prefabricated by National 
Homes Corporation of Lafayette, In- 
diana. Their bid was $251,990 for the 
entire project, including site improve- 
ments, as compared with $273,799, the 
low bid for conventional construction. 
First use of prefabricated dwellings 
in the permanent public low-rental 
program was undertaken by the Hous- 


ing Authority of the City of New 
Albany, Indiana, which awarded a 


contract in June for a project composed 
of both prefabricated duplexes and con- 
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Prefabs Approved for heats Project 
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ventional row houses (see 
JouRNAL, page 264). Houses of Gun- 
nison Homes, Inc., are being used 
New Albany, site of the prefabricating 
plant. 

Average total development cost per 
unit at New Albany is $10,710 com- 
pared to $10,556 at Georgetown. 


August 


Type Buildings 


All of the Georgetown dwellings will 
be in duplexes of one story with ex 
teriors of asbestos cement siding and 
wallboard interiors. The units in- 
clude eight with one bedroom each; 
12 with two each; six with three each; 
and two with Coal 
heaters will be units aver- 
age about five rooms each. 


four each. fired 


used. The 


Bids for the contract were opened 
twice, the local housing authority 
throwing out the first bids taken on 
July 23 because they were too high. 
The low bid for prefabricated dwel 
lings was $31,010 higher and for con 
ventional design, $13,701 higher in 
the first bid opening than in the second. 






Upon suggestions by representatives of 
the prefabrication industry to the local 
housing authority and PHA in a joint 
meeting, 


modifications of plans with 


out sacrifice of standards were made 
to reduce costs, according to William 
E. Bergeron, PHA’s Chi 


cago held office. 


director of 


“While the average total development 
cost of the Georgetown units is $1200 
per unit under the average for all other 
projects in the administrative area of 
this field office,” Mr. 
“we believe that the 
industry should and can do better. It 


Bergeron says, 
prefabrication 


is recognized that the industry is just 
entering this field of housing and has 
some problems to solve to meet public 
housing needs. But these are not in 
surmountable and the industry still 
challenged to produce for this program 
as economically as does in the pri 
vate field.” 

C. K. Wilson of Hoopeston is chair 
man and L. Wayne Pruitt of Rossville, 
secretary-treasurer of the Vermilion 
county housing authority. Commission 
ers are Hazel Howard 
Hugh Sanders of Georgetewn, and 


Curtis L. 


Fairmount, 


3oardman of Hoopeston. 





TINY BUILDING MODELS USED TO 
LANDSCAPE LOUISVILLE PROJECT 


Tiny building models—not much 
over an inch high—are being used 
Louisville to aid in planning landscap- 
ing for the 52 acre site of the housing 
authority's new South Town low-rent 
housing project. The models of the 
buildings in the project, shown in the 
picture left, were made on a scale of | 
inch to 20 feet and trees and shrubs 
were added to help in the planning of 
the landscaping. 

Campbell Miller, one of the land- 
scape architects for the project, said 
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ILLINOIS GOVERNOR VETOES BILL 
REQUIRING HOUSING REFERENDA 

Governor Adlai Stevenson, taking 
direct aim at the real estate interests 
that sponsored the so-called Larsen bill 
in Illinois, vetoed the measure on Au- 
gust 7. He labeled the bill “a trans- 
parent device to scuttle the low cost 
housing program and reverse the long 
established public policy of the state.” 

The Larsen bill would have required 
a referendum on each public housing 
project proposed in the state and in 
Chicago it would have required that 
residents within a two mile area of the 
site of the proposed project would vote 
on it. In addition, it would have re- 
quired a vote before a new authority 
could be established. It was one of two 
such bills introduced in the legislature 
(see June Journat, page 196). The 
other, concerned with redevelopment, 
was defeated by the legislature. 

In the long veto mesage in which he 
attacked the constitutionality of the bill, 
Governor Stevenson also declared “it 
would enable an interested minority to 
organize the opposition of those who 
might be fearful of, or inconvenienced 
by a proposed housing project, thereby 
blocking an improvement which would 
be beneficial to the entire community.” 
He said the bill negated the principles 
of representative government, which he 
considered unwise and dangerous. 

Later in the message, he said: “If the 
principle of this bill were sound, why 
should not we require a referendum 
within two miles of each proposed new 
school in the city of Chicago before it 
could be built? And should not the 
state then require a referendum within 
two miles of any airport? Should the 





LOUISVILLE— 

(Continued from page 305) 

using the models gives the designer a 
chance to study what he is doing in 
third dimension. “Your whole _per- 
spective changes,” he said. The land- 
scape architects’ plan is to design each 
courtyard as differently as possible. 
They said they not only want to soften 
the lines of the buildings but to put a 
strong skeleton of design into the plant- 
ing itself. 

The model was made by landscape 
architects Ben Wihry and Mr. Miller. 
It was on exhibition at the J. B. Speed 
Art Museum of the University of Louis- 
ville during an exhibit of “land de- 
signed for living by Kentucky landscape 
architects.” 
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residents immediately adjacent to Con- 
gress street have to approve its con- 
struction? ... Should the surrounding 
neighborhood vote on whether to have 
new police and fire stations, hospitals, 
street car barns, a library, a tuberculosis 
sanitarium, a post office? 

“This bill would result, moreover,” 
he said, “in a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. The local housing authorities 
receiving grants from the federal, state, 
and city governments, would find their 
resources more and more depleted by 
the mass of administrative, legal, and 
clerical detail of referenda. . .” 


FOURTH REFERENDA MEASURE 
INTRODUCED IN PENNSYLVANIA 

A fourth attempt has been made by 
anti-public housers in Pennsylvania to 
kill the low-rent program there through 
introduction of another bill in the state 
legislature that would require a refer- 
endum on each proposed project. Three 
similar bills, introduced earlier in the 
1951 session of the legislature have been 
killed (see June JourNnaL, page 196). 

The fourth bill, still pending in Au- 
gust, would exempt Philadelphia from 
the requirements of a referendum on 
each project, but would include 42 other 
Pennsylvania communities where such 
programs are now under way. Almost 
all of the 41 Philadelphia representa- 
tives voted against the three earlier 


bills. 


CONNECTICUT STATE HOUSING 
PROGRAM SETUP REORGANIZED 

Administration of the Connecticut 
state housing program has been reor- 
ganized under the direction of Albert 
C. Demers, who was appointed assist- 
ant public works commissioner in 
charge of housing in May. The position 
is one established when a public works 
department was set up in January 1951. 
At that time the duties of the Con- 
necticut State Housing Authority were 
transferred to the public works depart- 
ment and the statutory committee on 
housing was abolished. 

Later a local housing authority advis- 
ory committee of five executive directors 
was appointed to work with the state 
housing agency. The members of the 
committee represent large, medium, 
and small municipalities. On the com- 
mittee are Edward Adams, Wethers- 
field; Robert S. Barber, New London; 
Robert S. Demms, Stamford; Kenneth 
Hanna, Danbury; and Robert Wolfe, 
New Haven. 


Under the new setup, positions in the 
housing division are being filled from 
merit system lists. 

Mr. Demers was with the Housing 
Authority of the City of Hartford from 
1939 until 1947, when he went with 
the Connecticut State Housing Author- 
ity. He was chief of the rental housing 
management section of the state au- 
thority when he was appointed assistant 
public works commissioner in charge of 
housing. 


ENABLING LAWS FOR DEFENSE 
HOUSING PASS IN SEVEN STATES 


At least seven states have either passed 
new legislation or extended former 
laws that will enable such states to 
participate in a defense housing pro- 
gram along the lines of the wartime 
Lanham Act or “671” programs. 

Connecticut, Georgia, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
and New York now have laws on the 
books that will permit participation in 
a federal defense housing program. In 
addition, Hawaii is considering similar 
legislation for the territory. 

Such enabling legislation is necessary 
before local political subdivisions can 
undertake to cooperate with the fed- 
eral government in developing, manag- 
ing, administering, or leasing federally 
owned defense housing or community 
facilities. 


30 STATES, ALASKA PASS LAWS 
FOR SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE 


Legislatures of 30 states and one ter- 
ritory by late July had passed laws that 
provide that state and local employees 
not already covered by an existing re- 
tirement plan may be covered by the 
federal social security act. Nine of the 
states had _ also, by that time, signed 
agreements with the federal security 
administrator. Such enabling legisla- 
tion is necessary in each state before 
local housing authorities, among others, 
can consider bringing employees under 
social security insurance. 

The states that have enacted such 
legislation are Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 


Dakota, Tennessee, 


Kansas, 


Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. Alaska has also ap- 
proved a similar law. 

Under such laws several local authori- 
ties have already put their employees 
under social security coverage. 
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“Build-Your-Own” Housing Going Up In Cleveland 


Self-help for house building, an idea 
that has been put to work in Latin 
American countries and in some south- 
ern states, is meeting with favor in 
Cleveland, where the Second Federal 
Savings and Loan Association is spon- 
soring the idea. 

The savings and loan association calls 
their program one of “sweat-equity”— 
the owners doing the construction work 
as the “down payment” and the loan 
company supplying the capital. 

Ernest J. Bohn, director of the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Housing Authority 
and a director of Second Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, says it 
has financed some 150 homes with the 
method and not a single owner has had 
difficulty in keeping up payments. Mr. 
Bohn points out, however, that the 
lowest income families are not able to 
take advantage of the plan but that 
an income group below that which or- 
dinarily is assisted by the Home Loan 
Bank and Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration systems is benefiting. 


How It’s Done 
This is the way the program works: 


1—The would-be builder must own a 
lot or know of a piece of land he can 
buy at a definite price and have the 
funds to buy it with. In addition, he 
must have $500 to $1000 in cash. 


2—He must have blueprints or other 
drawings of the house he intends to 


build. . 


3—He must have estimates on the 


materials required to~build the house 
and he must have bids from subcon- 
tractors for the work he cannot do 
himself. The bids must be from sub 
contractors employing union labor. 


4—The savings and loan association, 
upon application to it by a would-be 
builder, appraises the lot and the plans 
for the house and determines whether 
the borrower is capable of building 
the house. 


5—It then works out the amount of 
the loan required, the amount of cash 
needed, and the monthly payments for 
the borrower. 


6—When all is approved—mortgage 
and note signed, purchase of lot in 
escrow, and title cleared—the owner 
builder may go ahead with his work 
on his time away from his regular job. 


7—The loan association inspects the 
construction as it progresses. 


8—As bills for materials are pre- 
sented, the loan association pays them, 
as well as the bills for subcontractors’ 
materials and labor. 

One of the “finished products” of the 
plan may be seen in the picture below, 
left. The house, valued by the loan 
association at $11,100 in 1950, repre 
sents a total investment of $5987.71, 
including a $4000 loan. The young 
builders of the house bought a lot on 
the outskirts of Cleveland for $825 and 
in addition paid in $1162.71 for loan 
expenses and reserves for taxes and in 





The owner of the house at the left above started it in June 
1949 and moved into it in April 1950. Appraised at $11,100 
upon completion, a total of $5987.71 in cash went into the 
house including the lot, fees, and a $4000 loan. The owners’ 
“‘sweat-equity” represents the other $5112.29. 
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surance. The owners’ equity, created 
by their labor, thus is worth $5112.29. 

The owner of another house, his 14- 
year old son, and a friend are pictured 
below, right—working on the first floor 
joists of the owner-built house. 


Speculators Not Wanted 


The self-help plan is not meant for 
speculative builders and no owner, 
building his home under the plan, will 
be financed a second time within three 
years—and then only if family condi- 
tions warrant it. 

Second Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, in publicizing the pro- 
gram in Cleveland, has stressed that 
it is not designed to take work away 
from contractors or building craftsmen, 
since the individuals financed would 
not be able to purchase ready-built 
houses. It points out that the tasks 
for which the owner-builder does hire 
subcontractors represent extra work for 
craftsmen that would not otherwise be 
available to them. 

As to the quality of the workmanship 
on the homes, the loan association of 
ficers say that owner-builders take 
greater pride in their work and are not 
in as much of a hurry as contractors— 
thus turning out high quality work. 

Most important, the loan association 
president, C. W. Grove, feels, is the 
fact that many young couples are able 
to have homes of their own many years 
sooner than if they had to save enough 
money to duplicate their labor with 
cash equity. 





Above rignt, tather-son-friend combination is seen working 
on the first floor joists of this house built with “self-help” 
financing. When completed it was valued at $10,771. Owner 
labor represents $2600 of the value. The finished house is a 
two-story frame building. The owner is a truck driver by trade. 
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Prepared by 
EDWARD J. FRUCHTMAN 


CHICAGO TAXPAYERS’ ATTACK ON N/D. Ill., No. 50 C 68, June 26, 1951 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT FAILS 

On June 26, 1951, in Robinette et al. 
v. Chicago Land Clearance Commission 
et al., the United States district court 
for the northern district of Illinois 
struck down the attempt of certain 
property owners to enjoin the commis- 
sion and the New York Life Insurance 
Company from proceeding with the 
clearance and redevelopment of a slum 
area in Chicago. The complaint alleged 
the unconstitutionality of the Illinois 
Blighted Areas Redevelopment Act of 
1947 (comparable to Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949) and also sought 
damages for alleged violation of the 
federal Civil Rights Act, which had 
been passed after the Civil War to 
protect the rights of emancipated Ne- 
groes. 

The court concluded that it did not 
have jurisdiction to entertain the com- 
plaint but, to reach this conclusion, it 
had to pass on the merits of plaintiffs’ 
charge. In so doing, the court held: (1) 
the Illinois clearance statute was not 
unconstitutional because it permitted 
the land clearance commission to de- 
termine, without prior notice or oppor- 
tunity to be heard to plaintiffs, and 
without opportunity for judicial review 
of that determination, whether the 
particular area selected for clearance 
and redevelopment was a “blighted 
and slum area.” Parenthetically, the 
court pointed out that opportunity for 
judicial review existed in any con- 
demnation proceedings instituted by the 
commission; (2) the Blighted Areas 
Redevelopment Act of 1947, in pro- 
viding for slum clearance, was for a 
public purpose and this purpose is not 
“defeated because the execution of it 
involves payments or incidental pecuni- 
ary benefits to private individuals or 
corporation”; and (3) “two of the three 
sections of the Civil Rights Act relied 
upon by plaintiffs have no application 
to claims for alleged violations of prop- 
erty rights; and the third section is in- 
applicable for the reason that there is 
no allegation that the blighted areas 
act, or any course of action taken by 
any of the defendants pursuant thereto, 
discriminates against Negroes as a 
class.” 

Robinette et al. v. Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission et al., U.S.D.C., 
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(not officially reported). 


ATTACKS ON PUBLIC HOUSING 
REPULSED IN THREE STATES 

Within the past few months, the su- 
preme courts of Minnesota, Georgia, 
and North Carolina have rejected at- 
tempts to throttle the public housing 
programs in those states. 


Minnesota 

In Thomas et al. v. Housing and Re- 
development Authority of Duluth et al., 
decided May 25, 1951, property owners 
unsuccessfully sought to enjoin the 
authority, which had previously exe- 
cuted a preliminary loan contract with 
PHA and a conventional cooperation 
agreement with the city of Duluth, from 
entering into a loan and annual con- 
tributions contract in the usual form 
with PHA. The site of the proposed 
project was non-slum in character. 

In upholding Minnesota’s Municipal 
Housing and Redevelopment Law of 
1947, as amended in 1949, the supreme 
court ruled: (1) the development of 
public housing for low-income families 
is for a “public use” and therefore the 
use of condemnation powers to acquire 
the site of the project does not conflict 
with the constitutional prohibition 
against the taking of private property 
except for a “public use”; (2) the fact 
that public housing is limited to fami- 
lies of low income does not bring the 
act within the category of “class legis- 
lation” proscribed by the constitution. 
The constitution, the court pointed out, 
permits “classification . . . which has 
a reasonable relation to some _per- 
mitted end of governmental action,” 
and classification based on family in- 
come is legitimate; (3) the act does 
not offend the provision of the consti- 
tution that “no law shall embrace more 
than one subject, which shall be ex- 
pressed in its title.” The inapplicability 
of this provision was plain from its pur- 
pose, which “was to prevent so-called 
‘log-rolling legislation or omnibus bills’ 
by which a number of different and dis- 
connected subjects might be united in 
one bill and then carried through by a 
combination of interests, and to prevent 
surprise and fraud upon the people and 
the legislature by including provisions 
in a bill whose title gave no intimation 









of the nature of the proposed legisla- 
tion or of the interests which might be 
affected if the bill became law”; (4) the 
city’s obligation, under the cooperation 
agreement, to vacate streets and alleys 
and to accept dedication of streets was 
not an unlawful delegation of its gov- 
ernmental powers. Similarly, the pow- 
er of the local officials under the act 
to determine as “low-income families” 
those whose incomes fell “within the 
lowest 20 per cent by number of all 
family incomes in the area of operation” 
is merely a ministerial function, and so 
there could not possibly be an unconsti- 
tutional delegation of legislative power; 
and (5) with respect to the claim that 
the priority provisions of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended 
(i.e. first preference to families dis- 
placed by public housing or other pub- 
lic redevelopment projects) conflicted 
with certain veterans’ priorities pre- 
scribed by Minnesota law, the court 
refused to pass on this question in the 
abstract, saying it would not judge this 
issue until an improper grant of prior- 
ity had in fact been given. 

Thomas et al. v. Housing and Re- 
development Authority of Duluth, Sup. 
Ct. Minn., No. 36, May 25, 1951 (not 
yet officially reported). 


Georgia 

Telford et al. v. City of Gainesvilte 
et al., decided May 14, 1951 by the 
supreme court of Georgia, was a tax- 
payers’ suit: (1) to declare that the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Gainesville was non-existent and with- 
out legal status; (2) that the State 
Housing Authorities Act of 1937, as 
amended in 1939, was unconstitutional; 
(3) to declare null and void that sec- 
tion of the cooperation agreement be- 
tween the city of Gainesville and the 
Gainesville housing authority that 
called for equivalent elimination “as 
approved by PHA”; and (4) to enjoin 
the city and the authority from oper- 
ating under the state housing act and 
the cooperation agreement. 

The theory of the claim that the 
authority was an illegal, non-existent 
body was that the city ordinance cre- 
ating the authority was of no effect 
since there had been no hearing on the 
question of whether there was neces- 
sity for an authority and there had 
been no notice to taxpayers to allow 
them to express themselves on this 
issue. The court summarily rejected 
this view, pointing out that the state 
housing authorities law provided that 
authorities could be created by local 
municipalities upon the finding of cer- 
tain facts; viz., that there were insani- 
tary dwelling accommodations in the 
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city or that there was a shortage of 
standard dwelling accommodations; 
that the finding of such facts by local 
communities was merely a ministerial 
function and not. a judicial one, and 
that under such circumstances “notice 
of and an opportunity for a hearing 
upon the question of a need for acti- 
vating the authority is not required by 
the due process clause” of the state 
constitution. 

The court also swept aside the tax- 
payers’ contention that the state hous- 
ing laws offended the constitutional 
provision against contracts or agree- 
ments “which may have the effect, or 
be intended to have the effect, to de- 
feat or lessen competition, or to en- 
courage monopoly . . .” 

The court also rejected the claim that 
the cooperation agreement's require- 
ment that PHA’s approval be obtained 
with respect to equivalent elimination 
constituted an improper delegation by 
the city to PHA of the city’s police 
power. This, on the ground that “prop- 
erly construed, the city’s agreement to 
cooperate with its local housing author- 
ity in effecting eliminations does not 
contemplate or provide for a delega- 
tion of its police power to abate nui- 
sances to the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration . . . but amounts only to an 
assurance, unnecessary perhaps, of a 
proper exercise of it by the city to the 
end that it will do what it ought in 
any event to do, namely, eliminate un- 
safe and insanitary dwellings in the 
interest of general welfare as it alone 
can lawfully do.” The court ruled in 
like fashion with respect to the city’s 
obligation, under the cooperation agree- 
ment, to vacate such streets and alleys 
within the project area as may be neces- 
sary in the development of the project. 

Telford et al. v. City of Gainesville 
et al., Sup. Ct. Ga., No. 17417, May, 
14, 1951 (not yet officially reported). 


North Carolina 

In re: Housing Authority of the City 
of Charlotte, N.C., Housing Project 
N.C. 3-3, decided by the supreme court 
of North Carolina at its 1951 spring 
term, represented a somewhat different 
type of attack on the activities of the 
local authority. This was a suit by the 
authority to condemn certain non-slum 
properties that it had chosen as the 
site of a project. The property owners 
whose property was sought defended on 
the ground that the authority had not 
properly complied with all statutory 
prerequisites to the successful mainte- 
nance of a condemnation suit, in that 
the authority had failed to obtain a 
valid certificate of convenience from 
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the North Carolina utilities commission. 
The authority had obtained a certifi 
cate of convenience from the commis- 
sion but the property owners contended 
that it was defective in that the cer- 
tificate did not specifically describe the 
site area, which was in fact selected 
by the authority subsequent to the is 
suance of the certificate. It was further 
contended that the certificate had been 
improperly issued because the utilities 
commission had not held a public hear- 
ing on the question of the issuance of 
the certificate and that, of course, there 
had been no notice of any such hearing 
given to the property owners. 

In holding for the authority, the 
court ruled: (1) that there was “no 
statutory requirement to the effect that 
the application of a housing authority 
for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity in this state must contain 
a description of the property upon 
which the low-rent dwellings are to 
be located, or to require notice to the 
owners of such property of the filing 
of an application for such certificate. 
The statute does not provide for the 
North Carolina utilities commission to 
select or approve the selection of the 
site for a housing project. On the 
contrary, the selection of a site for 
such project is vested in the housing 
authority.” 

So far as the North Carolina utili- 
ties commission is concerned, the court 
held that it “has only one question to 
consider and determine in connection 
with an application of a housing au- 
thority for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity, and that is 
whether the area within the jurisdic- 
tion of the particular housing authority 
is eligible for the construction of the 
low-rent dwellings proposed, within 
the purview of the Housing Authori- 
ties Law.” 

Finally, the court rejected the con- 
tention that an authority is restricted 
to slum properties in the choice of 
sites for projects. In this connection, 
the court stated that in “the selection 
of a location for a housing project as 
authorized under the Housing Author- 
ities Law, the project may be built either 
in a slum area which has been cleared, 
or upon other suitable site. The hous- 
ing authority is given wide discretion 
in the selection and location of a site 
for such project.” The decision of a 
housing authority as to the site it de- 
sires for a project is conclusive, except 
if it can be shown that the authority 
has acted in bad faith or arbitrarily, 
capriciously, or fraudulently in making 
its selection. 

In re: Housing Authority of the City 
of Charlotte, N.C., Housing Project 





BOSTON AND RICHMOND PHA 
FIELD OFFICES REESTABLISHED 


The Public Housing Administration 
has announced the reestablishment of its 
Boston and Richmond field offices, et- 
fective August 20. The Boston field 
ofice has resumed responsibility for 
field work in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island. John P. Kane is 
director and offices are in the Oliver 
Building, 141 Milk Street, former 
address of the office. The Richmond 
field office has resumed responsibility 
for work in Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. A. R. 
Hanson, former director of the office, 
has again been appointed to fill the job. 
Offices are at 900 Lombardy Street. The 
Richmond and Boston field offices were 
among the six that were closed on June 
29 in a PHA economy move (see July 
JouRNAL, page 232). 


LHA’S EXEMPT FROM EXCISE TAX 
ON EQUIPMENT BOUGHT DIRECT 


Local housing authorities that buy 
direct such household equipment as 
ranges and refrigerators are exempt 
from federal excise taxes, the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue has reaf- 
firmed. The commissioner first ruled in 
1949 that if a general contractor pur- 
chased and installed a range or refriger- 
ator as a part of his contract, he could 
not claim the tax exemption that would 

(Continued column one, page 310) 


N.C. 3-3, Sup. Ct. N.C., No. 522, 
Spring Term 1951 (not yet officially re- 
ported ). 


REDEVELOPMENT OUT UNDER 
TEXAS STATE HOUSING LAW 

In the February 1951 issue of the 
JournaL, page 59, there was reported 
the decision of the Texas court of civil 
appeals for the fifth district in McCord 
et al. v. Housing Authority of the City 
of Dallas et al. That decision held that 
authorities have no power, under the 
state’s Housing Authorities Act, to 
acquire and clear slum areas for sale 
to private developers in accordance 
with the scheme of urban redevelop- 
ment contemplated by Title I of the 
federal Housing Act of 1949, It has 
been reported that the supreme court 
of Texas has refused an application for 
a writ of error in this case, which makes 
the judgment of the court of civil ap- 
peals final. 
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be available if the local authority con- 
tracted directly for the purchase of 
such items. The ruling recently was 
reafirmed. 


TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS SEE NEED 
FOR MORE MATERIAL ON HOUSING 

Housing and shelter as subject mat- 
ter needed by teachers and librarians 
won out over articles on American In- 
dians, American literature, mythology, 
textiles, and clothing when it came to 
reprints from the current edition of 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Each year Compton selects for re- 
print from its Encyclopedia an article 
or subject of special importance to 
schools and libraries. “Teachers and 
librarians whom we consulted con- 
vinced us that because of the scarcity 
of available materials on the subjects 
[of housing and shelter] we could 
render the greatest service if we re- 
printed in a single booklet our new 
articles on housing and on shelter,” 
the editors of the book said. 

The two articles were reprinted in 
an illustrated booklet called “Shelter 
and Housing,” distributed to schools 
and libraries. The article on shelter is 
adapted for use in elementary grades 
and the article on housing is for use in 
upper grades and in high schools. 


CENSUS SHOWS NET GAIN OF 8.5 
MILLION HOMES FROM 1940 - 1950 

Although there were 9.2 million new 
dwelling units added to the housing 
supply in the United States from 1940 
to 1950, the net increase amounted to 
8.5 million units, according to a pre- 
liminary report of the 1950 housing 
census. The 700,000 difference is ac- 
counted for by the loss of units built 
before 1940. That is, among dwellings 
built before 1940, there were 700,000 
more units lost to the supply than were 
gained through conversion. 

The preliminary report shows that 
of the 44,117,000 units on which the 
year of construction was reported, near- 
ly half, or 20,101,000, were built in 
1919 or earlier. 

Mechanical refrigeration took a big 
step forward in the last decade, ac- 
cording to the census. The number of 
occupied dwellings with mechanical re- 
frigeration more then doubled in the 
ten years and the number with ice re- 
frigeration was reduced to only half 
as many as in 1940. Eight out of ten 
homes reported mechanical types. Util- 
ity gas outranked other fuels for cook- 
ing. About half of the homes used it, 
with electricity ranking second, or 
about 15 per cent of the total. 

Coal was used for heating in 46 per 
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cent of the homes, with gas ranking 
second and liquid fuels third. 

At least one radio could be found in 
96 out of 100 dwellings in 1950 and 
one out of eight dwellings had televi- 
sion sets. 


MOST NEW 1950 HOUSES HAVE 
LESS THAN 1000 SQUARE FEET 

Almost nine-tenths of the single fam- 
ily detached houses built in the United 
States during the first half of 1950 
were one story homes, the division of 
research of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency reports through a sur- 
vey it is making to estimate materials 
used in house building. The survey 
shows that an estimated two-thirds of 
all the 1950 houses have no basements 
and about half of them have four 
rooms, not counting bath. Average floor 
space is less than 1000 square feet. 

Although the 1950 census shows that 
almost half of the homes in the United 
States are heated with coal (see above), 
the HHFA survey shows that in the 
new houses studied, considerably less 
than 5 per cent used coal fired heating 
equipment. Nearly 60 per cent use gas 
and about 30 per cent are heated with 
oil. A few of the new houses have no 
central heating. 

The survey is being made as part 
of HHFA’s responsibility under the 
defense housing program for the con- 
servation of building materials and the 
estimation of housing materials require- 
ments. Primary use of the results will 
be to gauge materials requirements of 
the housing industry during the emer- 
gency. The Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency is claimant agency for 
housing under the controlled materials 
plan. 


C OF C POLICY AGAINST PUBLIC 
HOUSING REMAINS UNCHANGED 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States reiterated its long-time 
stand against public housing in_ its 
policies coming out of the chamber’s 
national meeting early in the summer. 
The resolution on housing said in part: 
“There should be no further federal 
appropriations or participation in the 
financing of public subsidized or wel- 
fare housing. Shelter requirements of 
needy families should be taken care of 
by local welfare agencies. . . Existing 
government owned subsidized rental 
housing should be administered as part 
of the welfare activities of the com- 
munities in which it is located.” 

On the question of redevelopment 
and slum clearance, the chamber takes 
a different stand: “Urban redevelop- 
ment laws should be enacted by states 
to empower cities to assemble and clear 








blighted areas and to encourage their 
rebuilding by private initiative and 
private investment. Activities of the 
federal government in this field should 
not extend to or include any types of 
subsidized government development.” 
The chamber advocated holding up on 
demolition of usable housing during 
the emergency and construction of new 
improvements unless they were re 
lated to the rearmament program. 


LUSTRON GOES ON AUCTION 
BLOCK TO SATISFY CREDITORS 

Lustron, ill-fated makers of the pre- 
fabricated steel house (see July 1950 
JourNaL, page 257), went on the auc- 
tion block in July with more than a 
million dollars worth of unmortgaged 
property to satisfy creditors’ claims on 
the bankrupt firm. The court had ruled 
that the outside creditors had priority 
over RFC, the federal lending agency 
that foreclosed on the company when 
it owed RFC 37 million dollars in 
loans. The property that went on the 
block included electric dishwashers and 
kitchen and bathroom equipment, some 
of which was snapped up by house- 
wives at bargain prices. 


BRAB HAS RESEARCH CONTRACT 
FOR MATERIALS CONSERVATION 

The Building Research Advisory 
Board of the National Academy of 
Sciences has signed a contract with the 
federal government for research work 
on conservation in building construc- 
tion. The Defense Production Adminis- 
tration asked that BRAB carry out the 
project. Under the contract, BRAB is 
studying technical information on ex- 
isting practices, standards, and regula- 
tions for conservation in building de- 
sign and construction. A second phase 
of the study will be to review prac- 
tices in federal building construction 
and to determine differences in the 
standards of the various federal agen- 
cies engaged in construction. 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR FEDERAL 
OFFICIALS SUPPORTED BY C OF C 
A code of ethics for federal officials, 
devised and enforced by themselves, is 
being advocated by the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The president, D. A. 
Hulcy of Dallas, told a Senate sub- 
committee that the national chamber 
supported a Senate resolution to estab- 
lish a commission on ethics in the fed- 
eral government. Mr. Hulcy suggested 
to the subcommittee that a permanent 
agency of government officials be set 
up to draft a code of conduct for all 
appointed federal officials “and to en- 
force it by moral persuasion or other 
appropriate means.” 
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MISSION REPORTS ON HOUSING 
IN SOUTH, SOUTHEAST ASIA 

A mission of four United Nations 
observers toured the countries and terri- 
tories of south and southeast Asia from 
November 1950 to January 1951 and 
the report of its findings and recom- 
mendations has recently been issued by 
the Department of Social Affairs of the 
United Nations (see page 324). Mem- 
bers of the mission included Jacob L. 
Crane, assistant to the administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, as 
chairman; Professor Jacobus P. Thijsse, 
University of Indonesia, Bandung, 
Java; Robert Gardner-Medwin, chief 
architect and planning officer, Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland, who 
served as reporter; and Professor An- 
tonio C. Kayanan, chief planner, Na- 
tional Urban Planning Commission of 
the Philippines, as secretary. 

Countries and territories visited by 
the mission included India, Pakistan, 
the Federation of Malaya and Singa- 
pore, Thailand, and Indonesia. In addi- 
tion, the report includes a chapter on 
the Philippines, which, although time 
prevented the mission from visiting the 
islands, was contributed by Professor 
Kayanan from his personal experience. 

Conclusions and recommendations of 
the experts will be summarized in a 
longer article in a forthcoming issue of 
the Journat. In brief, the mission found 
that the seriousness of housing condi- 
tions in south and southeastern Asia is 
vastly underestimated in our present 
thinking and that much more attention 
must be paid to the equally great prob- 
lems of urban and rural housing, which, 
by these countries themselves, are 


ranked second only to the food prob- * 


lem. The mission made a number of 
specific recommendations about the 
kinds of international cooperation and 
aid that can be furnished for these 
countries. 


ECE HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE 
MET IN MARCH IN GENEVA 

Fifth session of the housing subcom- 
mittee of the industry and materials 
committee of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe met in 
Geneva from March 19 to 22. Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Ireland, 
Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Yugoslavia sent representa- 
tives, as did the following special 
agencies of the United Nations: Inter- 
national Labour Organization and 
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World Health Organization. Also rep- 
resented were a group of non-govern- 
mental organizations, such as the 
International Cooperative Alliance, In- 
ternational Committee for Scientific 
Organization, International Council for 
Building Documentation, and the In- 
ternational Congress of Modern Archi- 
tecture. The United States representa- 
tive was Barton P. Jenks, housing ad- 
viser to this country’s delegation to 
ECE. 

Gunnar Myrdal, executive secretary 
of ECE, welcomed the delegates to the 
session in a talk that stressed the im- 
portance of continuing international 
cooperation on housing matters and 
expressed encouragement at the increas- 
ing participation on the part of techni- 
cal and professional organizations in 
the work of the industry and materials 
committee. 

Agenda for the meetings included re- 
ports on assignments made at the fourth 
session, an outlining of the subcom- 
mittee’s future work, discussions of 
technical subjects, and a session on the 
European housing situation and out- 
look in view of current economic pol- 
icies. The UN has published not only a 
summary report of the Geneva sessions 
but also all of the technical reports made 
at the meetings. (See page 324 for list- 
ings of some of these publications.) 


BUILDING RESEARCH CONGRESS 
SCHEDULED TO MEET IN LONDON 

Britain, Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, Austria, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United States are among the countries 
whose representatives will present pa- 
pers at a meeting of the Building Re- 
search Congress in London from Sep- 
tember 11 to 20 of this year. Fourteen 
of the papers will be given by the 
American delegates. (See March Jour- 
NAL, page 88 for a list of United States 
participants and a note on the organ- 
ization of the meeting.) 

In addition to the meetings them- 
selves, delegates will have the oppor- 
tunity to visit many places of interest 
in and around London—including a 
number of new buildings, research sta- 
tions, and factories. 

For those who cannot attend the 
meeting but who are interested in its 
proceedings, a special registration fee 
of $7 has been established, which will 
bestow “non-attending membership” 
and entitle such members to receive 
three volumes of preprints of papers to 











be presented at the technical sessions 
and three volumes of discussions that 
will be published after the conference 
is over. Information on the meeting 
and special membership can be obtained 
from the Organizing Secretary, Build 
ing Research Congress 1951, 57 Onslow 
Gardens, South Kensington, London, 
S.W. 7, England. 


BURMA, ANTIGUA, MIDDLE EAST 
GET TECHNICAL AID FROM JU. S. 


Four housing specialists are scheduled 
to go to Burma under the ECA tech 
nical assistance program to aid the 
Burmese government in reconstructing 
the thousands of homes destroyed dur- 
ing World War II. Under the direction 
of George L. Reed, formerly housing 
director for ECA’s mission to Greece in 
1948, Huber D. Earle, housing econo- 
mist; Stephen V. Arneson, architect; 
and an as yet undesignated fourth 
member will render assistance on town 
planning, location of houses for indus- 
trial workers, drawing up plans for 
housing projects, and organizing com 
munities to participate in the housing 
program on an “aided self-help” basis. 

Antigua in the Leeward Islands is 
receiving aid to rebuild some 1400 
houses that were destroyed by the hur 
ricane of August 1950. Ellery Foster of 
HHFA and Munoz Morales of Puerto 
Rico have visited Antigua to set up the 
aided self-help program under which 
the houses are to be replaced. Puerto 
Rico is lending its technicians and ex- 
perience in such a program in order to 
expedite the rebuilding. 

Philip W. Bourne, international 
housing consultant for HHFA, is visit- 
ing Egypt, Lebanon, Pakistan, and In- 
dia to confer on Point IV housing proj 
ects in each country. Problems involve 
housing of refugees, educational and 
research facilities in housing and com- 
munity development, and improvement 
of villages. 


TWO EUROPEAN HOUSING TOURS 
CONDUCTED THIS SUMMER 


There were at least two housing and 
planning tours “at large” in Europe this 
summer, as briefly noted below. 

1—The planning and housing divi- 
sion of the school of architecture at 
Columbia University was sponsor of a 
studytour this summer from June 11 to 
August 11 covering the principal cities 
of Europe. Embarking from New 
York, the tour went first to England, 
then—in order—to Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, France and back 
to New York. Headed by Professor J. 
Marshall Miller of Columbia’s plan- 
ning department, a group of some 16 
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people embarked on the S.S. Washing- 
ton for the two month tour, with the 
option of remaining an additional three 
weeks in Europe after the tour was 
officially over. 

Among those enrolled for the tour 
were Weldon L. Bradshaw, executive 
director of the Lubbock, Texas housing 
authority; Ana Rita Fernandez of the 
Puerto Rico housing authority, and 
Barbara Kemp of the division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

2—Austria was the focus of a 16 day 
tour led by England’s Town and Coun- 
try Planning Association. Embarking 
on August 16, the party started at 
Bludenz and traveled over Austria in 
luxury coaches, ending up at Salzburg. 
A number of housing and town plan- 
ning projects, hydro-electric plants, 
estates, reconstruction areas, and other 
points of planning interest were visited. 


COUNCIL OF IFHTP HOLDS 
MEETING IN ENGLAND 

The council of the International Fed- 
eration for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning, at its meeting July 14-18 at Hod- 
desdon, England (see March Journat, 
page 87), took the following actions: 
(1) adopted a four point program for 
cooperation with the United Nations 
during the coming year, (2) decided 
that the next congress of the federation 
would meet in September 1952 either in 
Vienna or Lisbon, (3) proposed discus- 
sion topics for the meeting, and (4) 
elected a deputy president—Louis 
Scheffer of Amsterdam—and other of- 
ficers. Interspersing the business meet- 
ing were lectures and tours of spots of 
interest in Britain and visits to the 
Festival of Britain. 

Attending from the United States 
were Miss Harlean James of the Amer- 
ican Planning and Civic Association of 
Washington; Martin Meyerson, Chi- 
cago; and Charles S. Ascher of New 
York, who reported the meeting for the 
JourNaL. Some 14 other countries were 
represented, including Australia, South 
Africa, and Indonesia, as well as west- 
ern European countries. In all, about 
75 delegates attended. 


FIRST POSTWAR GERMAN BUILDING 
EXHIBITION HELD IN HANNOVER 
Hannover, Germany, was the scene 
of the first postwar German building 
exhibit, titled “Constructa Building Ex- 
hibition 1951” from July 3 to August 
12. Features of the fair included country 
and town planning, building and plan- 
ning, engineering and technical aspects 
of building, agricultural construction, 
(Continued column one, page 313) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





1951 1950 
July 86,000 144,400 
First seven months 669,500 850,100 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 








1951 1950 
July . $ 977,000,000 $1,293,000,000 
First seven months 6,486,000,000 6,774,000,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 








July First seven July First seven 

1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Number 11,400 124,900 21,800 141,200 
Per cent to total 13 19 15 17 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 





July First seven July First seven 

1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Private 82,800 605,300 139,700 836,200 
Public 3,200 64,200 4.700 13,900 
Total 86,000 669,500 144,400 850.100 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





July First seven July First seven 

1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Urban 46,000 381,700 84,200 499,000 
Rural nonfarm 40,000 287,800 60,200 351,100 
Total 86,000 669,500 144,400 850,100 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 





1951 1950 
June 248,152 274,456 
First six months 1,434,631 1,414,659 
During June, FHA mortgage insurance under all titles totaled $148,552,000. Also 


during June, GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration amounted 
to $264,153,000. FHA and VA combined accounted for 29% of the total recordings 
during June. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1951 1950 
June $1,422,262,000 $1,465,469,000 
First six months 8,119,768,000 7,263,269,000 





Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI, and VIII) 





July First seven July First seven 

1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Number of projects 30) 309 160 1,058 
Dwelling units 6160 42,639 16,130 95,055 
Dollar amount $49,287,000 $336,787,000 $123,946,000 $7 10,911,000 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1951 1950 
l $1.995 
7 1.990 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1926 = 100) 








June $ 
First six months average 
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1951 1950 
July 223.8 207.2 
First seven months average 226.9 197.3 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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INTERNATIONAL— 

(Continued from page 312) 

the small house, and a section on for- 
eign building, which included exhibits 
prepared by a number of foreign coun- 
tries. Represented were the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Japan, 
and nearly ten other countries. 

The United States exhibit was ar 
ranged in part by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and in part by Hugo 
Leipziger-Pearce, chairman of the de- 
partment of graduate studies in com- 
munity and regional planning at the 
University of Texas. It consisted of 60 
panels in groups of six to eight and 
showed the planning accomplishments 
of Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, New York, Washington, D. C., 
Sacramento, and Nashville. Citizen par- 
ticipation in planning was stressed and 
there were also panels on the Nashville 
park service and San Francisco bay 
region architectural shows. 

A number of HHFA publications 
were sent to Germany with Mr. Leip- 
ziger-Pearce, along with several films 
on housing, slum clearance, and plan- 
ning. 


OAS RESEARCH CENTER TO BE 
SET UP IN BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 

The Inter-American Housing Re- 
search and Training Center, one of the 
projects of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States’ program of technical cooper- 
ation, will set up headquarters on the 
campus of National University, Bogota, 
Colombia, probably in October. 

The Organization of American States, 
for which the Pan American Union is 
the general secretariat, set up the re- 
search project earlier in the year but 
could not make definite plans for the 
program until a majority of the mem- 
bers of the organization authorized it 
(see March Journat, page 88). 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN PASS 
HOUSING ACTION RESOLUTION 

At their spring conference in Athens 
this year, the International Council of 
Women adopted a resolution urging 
United Nations action on housing 
problems. Prompted by a report of the 
housing subcommittee of ECE, the reso- 
lution reads in part as follows: “The 
International Council of Women urges 
. . . the United Nations . . . to take 
immediate steps: 1—To implement the 
recommendations made in the prelimi- 
nary review of the European housing 
problem not only for Europe but for 
all member countries. 2—To promote 
an international organization of the 
building industry . . . to increase the 
interchange of information on practice, 
materials, and research in the interna- 
tional building field. . .” 
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SAN ANTONIO BURIES A SLUM 
AND BUILDS A NEW COMMUNITY 

“Upon the ashes of the old, a new 
community is born.” This statement 
was the keynote of a ceremony held in 
San Antonio on July 17 when the first 
bulldozers started to clear 23.8 acres of 
the city’s slums. 

City officials and others were invited 
to the ceremony by means of a black 
bordered card showing a shack with a 
wreath on the door. “You are invited to 
the funeral of a slum and the birth of a 
new community,” the card from the 
authority read. 

The ceremony observed the “death” 
of one of the worst slum sites in San 
Antonio. “Death sentence” was pro- 
claimed by Maury Maverick, former 
city mayor and ex-congressman, who 
said: “. . . Considering that this sen 
tence is upon lack of sanitation, filth, 
disease, darkness, poverty, and igno 
rance ... the flaming torch shall be put 
upon the inequities and immoralities of 
housing and physical attributes that are 
bad, dirty, and substandard . . . there 
fore, let the spirit rise. Immedi 
ately after his talk two bulldozers ley 
elled three shacks in less than five 
minutes. 

Later a 4 by 8 foot architect's per 
spective of the new 275 unit low-rent 
project that will rise on the site was un 
veiled for the audience. While a band 
played “Home Sweet Home,” the new 
project’s name—East Terrace Homes— 
was revealed. 

Extensive coverage and advance pub- 
licity were given the ceremony by the 
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newspapers, radio, and television sta 
tions. One staff writer described the 
event as follows: “Something of the air 
of a traditional folk festival pervaded 
the gathering of men, women and chil 
dren, like a ritual in some remote vil 
lage where the devil—evil—was burned 
and an angel—the good things of life 
rose from the ashes.” 


CHICAGO AGENCY GETS A NEW 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—-FOR A DAY 





For the day of May 8, the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission had a new 
executive director. Jeremiah Polk as 
sumed the chair of Ira J. Bach, the com 
mission’s director during the other 364 
days of the year. 

Jeremiah is a 13-year-old south side 
lad chosen during the city’s annual 
youth week to serve as land clearance 
director for Chicago’s “Junior Officials 
Day.” A member of the South Side 
Boy’s Club, an honor student, and 
holder of sports titles in billiards and 
ping pong, Jeremiah was accompanied 

(Continued column one, page 314) 


7 
DEATH SENTENCE PRONOUNCED ON SAN ANTONIO SLUM 

Maury Maverick is shown at the microphone officiating at the San Antonio 

funeral described in the news item above. On the platform behind him left to right 


are Valmo Bellinger, Authority Director Marie C. McGuire, Authority Vice-Chairman 
Mrs. Tom Blue, Authority Chairman William Sinkin. 
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by the club’s director, Jesse Owens, for- 
mer Olympic track star. 

The picture, page 313, shows Jere- 
miah studying plans for Chicago’s re- 
development project number one. With 
him are Mr. Bach and Mr. Owens. 


BILLHEADS CAN DO MORE THAN 
“BILL” —SPREAD AUTHORITY WORD 
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Idea for keeping the public aware of 
the services and purposes of an agency 
is that of a brief message—in words and 
picture—on billheads or on enclosures 
with bills or letters, as pictured above. 
The messages can take a variety of 
forms, some “plugging” special events 
in an authority’s program; some point- 
ing up services offered; others calling 
attention to the purpose of the agency. 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
CIRCULATES DESIGN EXHIBIT 


“Fundamental principles of city de- 
sign which have given emotional and 
visual satisfaction to men from ancient 
times up to today” is the theme of a 
travelling exhibit on the architecture of 
the city plan. Circulated by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York, the 
exhibit consists of 48 panels of text and 
photographs, ranging from the ancient 
Athenian Acropolis (5th century B.C.) 
to projected future city designs by 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Le Corbusier. 
All major periods and types of plans 
between these two extremes are in- 
cluded. Among the modern photograph 
panels are views of: the New York sky- 
line; a New Kensington, Pennsylvania 
housing development called “Alumi- 
num City”; Drancy, France; housing 
developments in Kassel and Romer- 
stadt, Germany; and the United Na- 
tions Secretariat building and Rocke- 
feller Center in New York. 

In the fall the exhibit will be shown 
in Nashville; Williamsburg, Virginia; 
and Lincoln, Nebraska. Arrangements 
for a showing can be made through the 
department of circulating exhibitions, 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19, New York. 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

On Saturday, September 8, the Board 
of Governors met in Galveston for its 
fall quarterly session. Agenda included 
consideration of candidates for the As- 
sociation’s executive directorship; re- 
view of nominations for NAHO awards 
during the annual conference in Octo- 
ber; review of the annual conference 
program plans; discussion of the report 
of the Federal-Local Relations Commit- 
tee (see below); plans for the year 


ahead. 


FEDERAL-LOCAL 

Criteria for allocating construction 
of public housing units under the 
congressional limitation for fiscal 1952 
(now set at 50,000) was discussed by 
members of the Federal-Local Rela- 
tions Committee when it met with 
Public Housing Administration officials 
in Washington on July 17. 

Objectives in allocating the units 
agreed to by the committee and PHA 
were: (1) preference will be given proj- 
ects in areas designated as defense areas 
by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the critical areas defense 
committee; (2) projects will be allo- 
cated to achieve geographical balance; 
(3) consideration will be given rural 
nonfarm projects and projects in small 
towns; (4) projects that would correct 
racial inequities in a local program will 
be given consideration; (5) projects 
will be allocated to distribute reduc- 
tions equitably among all communities. 


RESEARCH 

Roster for NAHO’s new Committee 
on Research and Statistics is now al- 
most complete. The committee will act 
as a clearing house for research and 
statistical studies and provide a means 
for interchanging ideas and experience 
on research techniques, methodology, 
and costs. 

Lawrence M. Bloomberg, chief econ- 
omist, Public Housing Administration, 
is chairman of the committee and Mor- 
ton Hoffman, director of research and 
statistics for the Housing Authority of 








QUESTION-AND-ANSWER FOLDERS REQUESTED 

Public Relations Tip No. 16 for March gave hints on how author- 
ities might get out handy question-and-answer briefs on public housing. 
If any local authorities have published such folders either as a result 
of the Tip’s suggestions or otherwise, the Journat will welcome copies. 
Your comments on the Tip are also welcome. 
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Baltimore City, is secretary of the 
group. 

Other committee members are E. 
Everett Ashley, HHFA, Washington; 
Thomas Bunsa, Chicago; Drayton 
Bryant, Philadelphia; Morton Deutsch, 
New York; George Duggar, San Fran- 
cisco; Frederic Fay, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Harry Fialkin, New York; J. S. 
Fuerst, Chicago; Percival Hart, Los An- 
geles; Hal Holker, Chicago; Francis 
Lammer, Philadelphia; Mrs. Donald 
Monson, Detroit; Dr. Jay Rumney, 
Newark; Miss Sara Shuman, Balti- 
more; Warner Shippee, San Francisco; 
Miss Ruth Voris, Washington; William 
L. C. Wheaton, Cambridge; and Bay- 
ard Wheeler, Seattle. 


HOUSING TOURS GREAT SUCCESS 
IN PACIFIC SOUTHWEST REGION 

California housing authority com- 
missioners, local public officials, civic 
leaders, realtors, and labor leaders from 
throughout the state will have an op- 
portunity in November to get a first 
hand picture of housing conditions in 
the state. The opportunity will come 
via a five day guided tour sponsored by 
the Pacific Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil of NAHO that is being planned to 
give them a full view picture of hous- 
ing problems—public and private. 

James D. Richardson, chairman of 
the NAHO regional committee arrang- 
ing the tours and executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Vallejo, describes the tour as a “travel- 
ing school but with a difference—no 
teacher will bring facts to the partici- 
pants but the participants will be taken 
to the facts.” The regional council says 
the tour was planned because the post- 
war population influx, on one hand, 
and the postwar building boom, on 
the other, have created a housing situ- 
ation about which many civic leaders 
are inadequately informed. The tour 
will attempt to supply missing informa- 
tion. It is scheduled for November 4 
through 9 and will cover areas between 
Sacramento and Los Angeles. 

Idea for the November tour came 
from the successful similar tours held 
for the “forgotten man” of housing, 
described as the employee between the 
“brass” and the “grass” such as the 
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cashier, rental clerk, foreman, etc. Four 
such five day tours were sponsored by 
the regional council for local author- 
ity employees during May and June. 

First of the tours was held from 
April 30 to May 4 in the northern part 
of the state. Then, from June 11 to 
June 15 two more tours were held 
simultaneously—both covering author- 
ities in the southern area, with different 
authorities visited by the two touring 
companies. The fourth tour, from June 
18 to June 22, covered northern au- 
thorities. 

The complete itinerary for each trip, 
made by chartered bus, as well as hotel 
reservations, were arranged in advance 
by the leaders of each tour. Each day’s 
visit to an authority included a gen- 
eral view of the authority operations. 
Later the groups were divided into 
smaller sections to study phases of 
operation related to their own duties. 
Time was left for questions and an- 
swers. 

Roy Patterson, Housing Authority of 
the City of Los Angeles, and Ruth 
Newcomb, Housing Authority of the 
County of Kern, were the guides 
for the first tour in the northern part 
of the state. Arthur Long, Housing 
Authority of the City and County of 
San Francisco, and Robert Johnson, 
Los Angeles field office of the Public 
Housing Administration, took charge 
of one of the southern tours, while 
Homer Slinger, Housing Authority of 
the City of Richmond, and Robert E. 
Rainey, San Francisco housing con- 
sultant, took charge of the other south- 
ern tour. For the final tour of the 
northern area, George Wallace, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Oxnard, 
and Leslie G. Crichton, San Francisco 
field office of PHA, were the guides. 

Original idea for the tours came from 
Jess N. Swanson, then president of 
the region. Of its success, Doris Gran- 
field, regional reporter for the JourNnat, 
says: “Enthusiasm from the 118 par- 
ticipants is still reverberating via thank 
you letters. . .” 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAMPAIGNS 
FOR NAHO; PLANS ANNUAL MEET 


A campaign to acquaint all new 
housing authorities in the Pacific 
Northwest Region with the services and 
purposes of NAHO is under way, with 
O. F. Rankin, past president of the 
regional council, heading up the drive. 
Mr. Rankin said 14 authorities have 
been organized in the region since the 
Housing Act of 1949 was passed. As a 
first step in the campaign, the regional 
council sent copies of the June issue of 
NAHO News, the region’s newspaper, 
to the new authorities and invited them 
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The “forgotten man’ 


ONE OF THE FOUR PACIFIC SOUTHWEST TOUR GROUPS 





“ 


* tour to observe operations in a series of southern California 


housing authorities as described in the news item starting on page 314 is shown 
above at Bakersfield. Executive director of the authority there (Kern County), Fred 
Widmer, is pictured fourth from left, front row. Third from left is Robert Rainey, 
tour leader. Another tour leader, Homer Slinger, is at Widmer's right in the back 
row. Photograph by Vernon Welle, Richmond. 





to join NAHO and the regional coun- 
cil. Regional members will also make 
personal visits to interest new author 
ities in NAHO. 

The regional council, also now mak 
ing plans for its annual meeting Sep- 
tember 13 and 14 in Portland, has 
named Norvin L. Ashby, director of 
administration for the Housing Au 
thority of Portland, as general chairman 
of the meeting. Francis A. Staten, a 
commissioner of the authority, is chair- 
man of the program committee. 


TRAINING SESSIONS PLANNED BY 
SOUTHWEST REGION AND PHA 


Local authority district meetings were 
scheduled for August, September, and 
October by the joint committee on pub- 
lic housing training of the Southwest 
Regional Council and the Fort Worth 
field office of the Public Housing Ad 
ministration. The meetings on training 
were to be held in two series. 


INDUSTRY WILL HAVE SAY AT 
NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL MEET 
“Industry’s stake in housing and re- 
development” is the theme around 
which the New England Regional 
Council is planning its two-day annual 
meeting, set for September 22 and 23 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. Raymond 
P. Harold, chairman of the Worcester 
Housing Authority, who is also serving 
as chairman of the program, said the 
conference is being planned around a 
series of forums to be comprised of 
leading New England industrialists and 
merchants. “We want to know the 
feeling of New England industrialists, 
manufacturers, and merchants on the 
subject of housing—public and private. 
We would also like to advise them of 


the importance of housing to them and 
their own business activities,’ Mr. Har 
old stressed. 

The meeting will open with a Satur- 
day get together at which the Worcester 
Housing Authority will be host and 
there will be sessions Saturday evening 
and Sunday, ending with a dinner Sun 
day evening at which a national figure 
is scheduled to speak. 





MONTANA 

William D. Doonan, commissioner 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Butte, was elected president of the 
Montana Chapter of NAHO at its 
June 16 meeting at Silverbow Homes 
in Butte. Other new officers are: vicE- 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Gladys Ferguson, ex- 
ecutive director, Housing Authority of 
the City of Anaconda; secreTarY— 
James ]. Brett, executive director of 
the Butte housing authority. 


POTOMAC 

As one of the hosts for the 1951 
NAHO annual meeting to be held in 
Washington, the Potomac Chapter is 
making plans for feature entertainment 
for the delegates. Mrs. Anya F. Smith, 
information branch, Public Housing 
Administration, is the new chairman of 
the chapter. Mrs. Smith was named 
chairman from the group elected at 
the June meeting (see July Journat, 
page 241). Committee chairmen for 
the chapter have also been named, 
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Frequently the mail brings messages 
that are of considerable potential im- 
portance but that are completely over- 
looked because of either the volume of 
other correspondence, the day’s pressing 
events, or even because the particular 
items may be mimeographed or printed 
in an unattractive style. 

I hope that was not the fate of 
NAHO’s Local Authority Letter No. 
105, sent out in July, and the attached 
reprint from The St. Joseph News- 
Press, entitled “Editors, Publishers Give 
Housing Views.” If any local authority 
failed to read it, it missed one of the 
most significant and effective arguments 
for public housing I have seen in years. 
If you haven’t seen this particular re- 
print, I suggest that you write imme- 
diately to NAHO’s Chicago office and 
request a copy. 

The importance of the article is that 


including: luncheons committee, Syd- 
ney Maslen, division of slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency; member- 
ship, Morris B. Fleissig, division of 
law, HHFA; and round table _pro- 
grams, Edmond H. Hoben, division of 


research, HHFA. 


PUGET SOUND 

A rhododendron bush, official flower 
of the state of Washington, was the 
gift of Puget Sound Chapter members 
at the dedication in July of the first 
low-rent project completed under the 
1949 housing act in the Pacific North- 
west Region—at Everett, Washington. 
As pictured right, Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Minert, chapter vice-president, pre- 
sented the bush that was planted on 
the project grounds to S. Frank Spen- 
cer, executive director of the authority. 
The project, Grandview Homes, has 
150 units that supplement the 250 
unit “671” project operated by the 
Everett authority. 
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it reports an impartial survey on the 
part of the St. Joseph newspaper, made 
for the purpose of letting its readers 
know the views of newspapers in other 
cities on public housing. With this in 
mind, the editor of the News-Press 
selected 33 American cities in 18 dif- 
ferent states that had public housing 
programs in operation. They were se- 
lected at random and without any 
knowledge of the effectiveness of hous- 
ing programs in the respective commu- 
nities, or without any knowledge of the 
opinions of the newspapers in the re- 
spective cities. Editors of newspapers in 
each of these 33 cities were written and 
asked a series of questions about local 
public housing programs. 

The results were truly gratifying. 
For example, one of the questions asked 








was whether the newspaper would favor 
additional public housing units if the 
need were proven, to which 28 editors 
replied in the affirmative, two in the 
negative, and two with qualified an- 
swers. 

Another question asked was whether 
the editors regarded public housing as a 
dangerous experiment in socialism. 
Twenty-three editors did not consider it 
dangerous, three did, and the remainder 
wrote qualified answers, mostly indi- 
cating a friendly feeling toward public 
housing. 

Another question was whether public 
housing had forced any private rental 
housing out of business in the respective 
communities, to which the answer was 
31 in the negative and not a single vote 
in the affirmative. One other replied 
that while no private rentor had been 
forced out of business, the owners of 
slum property had been forced to make 
them fit for human beings. 

Thirty cities reported that the occu- 
pants of housing units had not been 
subjected to political pressure and only 
one answered to the contrary. 

There were numerous other ques- 
tions, the answers to which were all 
most interesting. In addition, there 
were qualified answers and comments 
from different newspapers developing 
very significant viewpoints. 

To me the most significant fact about 
the entire reprint was the nature of the 
answers to a question that read: “If 
future programs were submitted to a 


(Continued column two, page 325) 





NAHO CHAPTER PARTICIPATES IN PROJECT DEDICATION 

NAHO’s Puget Sound Chapter played a part in dedication ceremonies of the 
first low-rent project completed in the Pacific Northwest (see news item left). The 
chapter presented a rhododendron bush to the project in a ceremony pictured above. 
Shown left to right are Roger Spaulding, Jack Merrill, and John Dwarshuis, all of the 
PHA San Francisco field office; Mrs. Mary Ellen Minert, vice-president of the chapter, 
making the presentation; Larry Jones, vice-chairman of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Everett; and S. Frank Spencer, the authority’s director. 
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Modernized Heat Controls . 


brought $12,250 annual fuel savings to Chicago project 


Last year the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority revamped the heat control sys- 
tem at its Julia C. Lathrop Homes and 
saved, at conservative estimate, $12,250 
in fuel for the 1950-51 operation. Cost 
of the new installation that is respon- 
sible for these benefits amounted to 
roughly $35,000. The authority, noting 
the results of the modernized control 
system, has recently contracted to have 
the same type of work done in another 
of its projects. 

Need for some sort of action to raise 
the efficiency of the heating system at 
Lathrop was indicated by a steady in- 
crease in the amount of coal burned 
for heating purposes only (as opposed 
to that used for other purposes) from 
1942 to 1948 (see chart, page 318). 
When ordinary methods of improving 
efficiency failed, it became necessary 
to undertake a detailed study of the 
system to locate the trouble and find 
its cure. 

Trouble 

The study showed that the difficulty 

lay in the heat control system, rather 
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MAIN HEATING PLANT 


PHILIP KENT 
Senior Engineer, 
Management Department, 
Chicago Housing Authority 





than other parts of the heating system 
—or in the central heating plant equip 
ment or operating and maintenance 
practices. The subsequent revamping of 
the heat control system effected three 
major changes: 

l1—the number of moving parts re- 
quiring maintenance was drastically 
reduced and most of them were located 
in control panels in the central plant; 

2—many of the formerly manual 
controls were made automatic; 

3—a number of new manual con 
trols were installed in the central plant 
so that the operatimg engineer could 
handle them without leaving the boiler 
room. 

As a result, during the heating sea 
son, the individual tenant is now sup 
plied with uniform heat that does not 
vary during the day more than two 


ELECTRIC STOKERS FEED FUEL 





degrees above or below 71 degrees. In 
addition, the amount of condensation 
that formerly formed on windows in 
the winter time is drastically reduced 
In consequence of this improved oper 
ation, tenants feel better and are not 
constrained to be constantly operiing 
and closing their radiator valves or 
windows during mildly cold weather, 
in attempts to stabilize the tempera 
ture. 
The Heating System 
The heating system at 
Homes, installed when the project was 


Lathrop 


built in 1937, must serve the comfort 
of about 3500 people in 925 dwelling 


units, located in 29 


apartment and row 
house buildings. Two other structures 
house the management office and the 
main heating plant and together these 
31 buildings cover seven of the proj 
ect’s 35 acres. The original heat con 
trols were manufactured by the C. A. 
Dunham Company of Chicago. In the 
years since that time, Dunham _ has 


evolved many improvements in its Sys 









tem and it is that company’s modern- 
ized equipment that has been intro- 
duced at Lathrop and has wrought the 
savings cited above. 

As the system works, if all the radia- 
tor valves in a dwelling are left wide 
open, the automatic controls provide 
for the transmission of enough heat for 
reasonable comfort, but prevent the 
waste of heat. Each building’s heat is 
directly controlled from one of 11 
machine rooms or substations _lo- 
cated in the basements of buildings 
around the project. From one to five 
buildings are served by each of these 
machine rooms, depending on their 
sizes. The heat controls for any par- 
ticular zone pass only enough steam 
to furnish a reasonable amount of 
heat in that zone according to the 
prevailing weather conditions. Opera- 
tion from the machine rooms is fully 
automatic, so that, except for mainte- 
nance work required from time to 
time, there is no necessity for the pres- 
ence of an operator. 

In the main boiler plant itself, in 
addition to the central heating devices 
—furnaces, boilers, draft controls, etc. 
—there is also a heat control panel for 
each of the 11 zones. With this ar- 
rangement, the boiler operators in the 
central plant can effectively control the 
heat for the entire project, without 
leaving the boiler room. 

Briefly, the heating plant operates in 
the following way. Coal is delivered to 
the boilers in the central plant via a 
travelling lorry, which receives the coal 
from overhead bunkers and dispatches 
it to electric motor driven stokers. These 
stokers feed the boiler furnaces, which 
operate with natural draft but have 
provision for forced draft by means 
of a steam turbine driven blower. Steam 
is generated in the plant’s three boilers 
at about 125 pounds per square inch 
of gauge pressure. Before leaving the 
main plant, boiler pressure is cut down 
by means of reducing valves to between 
25 and 35 pounds per square inch. 


Steam Distribution 


The steam is then distributed 
through an underground pipe line to 
the 11 machine rooms scattered around 
the project. The steam distribution line 
is 12 inches in diameter when it leaves 
the plant and is about 1100 yards long, 
becoming smaller as it gets farther 
away. It is enclosed in a tile conduit 
together with the pipe line that brings 
the condensed steam back to the cen- 
tral heating plant. 

In the machine rooms, the pressure of 
the steam is cut down again by a re- 
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LATHROP HOMES (H-i406) 
2000 W. Diversey Porkwey 


Chicago 47. 
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COAL USED FOR SPACE HEATING ONLY 


Computed as follows: 
Total Coal Burned 
plus shrinkage @ 2% 
less 12,000 pounds per day 
_ for boiler plant 
heating steam disfribution mains, and 
heating water for domestic use 


losses, 
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ducing valve to between four and eight 
pounds per square inch, after which 
it passes through the zone control valve 
and then to the individual radiators 
within the area. By means of this ar- 
rangement, one central high pressure 
steam boiler plant heats the entire proj- 
ect with steam at low pressure. 

Each radiator is connected to a 
standard two pipe heating system— 
one pipe carries the live steam into the 
radiator, the other carries the condensed 
steam to an electrically driven vacuum 
pump, which creates a vacuum in the 
heating system by extracting the air. 
This vacuum draws steam into the sup- 
ply line, while the vacuum pump re- 
turns the condensed steam to the boil- 
ers. 

The vacuum pumps in each zone 
make it possible to circulate steam con- 
tinuously at a relatively low rate. In 
mild. weather particularly, this means 
steam at pressures lower than atmos- 
pheric pressure and, therefore, at temp- 
eratures from 212 degrees to as low 
as 135 degrees Fahrenheit. This mod- 
ulation of steam flow, in contrast to 
the more usual “on-off” type, permits 
of more efficient boiler operation, elim- 


inating violent fluctuations in the de- 
mand for steam. 


Evidences of Inefficiency 


From 1938 on, CHA tabulated the 
amounts of coal used during each 
month and each year. Allowances were 
made for fuel used for boiler plant 
losses, heating steam distribution mains, 
and heating water for domestic use. 
The amounts of coal used for space 
heating only have been divided by the 
number of “degree days” in a year 
to arrive at the average amount of coal 
used per degree day each year. “De- 
gree days” measure the amount of heat 
necessary during a specified time. En- 
gineers have found that a mean temp- 
erature of 65 degrees during a 24 hour 
span means that no artificial heat is 
required for comfort, since tempera- 
tures in the 70’s will prevail during 
the day, and night temperatures will 
not go low enough to cause discomfort 
without artificial heat. Therefore, arti- 
ficial heat is needed only on days with 
average temperatures lower than 65 
degrees. 

To arrive at the number of degree 
days during a given period in which 
heat is required, the mean tempera- 
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Above is the reducing valve in one of the 11 machine rooms, 
which throttles steam pressure up or down before sending steam 
on to buildings in the area. Steam enters machine room from 
pipes at left of picture; valve is located lower center. 





ture for each day involved is subtracted 
from 65 and the sum of the differences 
is the number of degree days. Hence, 
if the mean temperature for a period 
of 10 days were 45 degrees, the num- 
ber of degree days would come to 200: 
(65-45 = 20) 20 x 10 = 200. The 
chart on page 318 shows the changes 
(by years) in the quantity of coal re- 
quired per degree day for space heating 
only from 1938 to 1951. The sharp 
decline shown for 1951 reflects the 
improvements made in the heat con- 
trol system. 
Coal Consumption High 

An analysis of the figures from which 
the chart was drawn shows that, be- 
ginning with the 1942-43 year, the 
pounds of coal per degree day used 
for space heating only increased rather 
steadily up to 1948. At this time, about 
36 per cent more coal was being burned 


for space heating than was necessary in 


1942. The problem was to find out 
why. Investigation of the condition 
and operation of the steam generating 
equipment and auxiliary devices in 
the central heating plant disclosed no 
defects there that might be responsible 
for more than a small proportion of 
the trouble. At the same time, although 
inadequate maintenance of vacuum 
pumps, traps, and check valves through- 
out the heating system may have been 
responsible for some of the inefficiency, 
this again did not seem to be a basic 
difficulty. 
Trouble Isolated—Solved 

However, investigation of the heat 
control system disclosed that, while 
when new it had been efficient, its de- 
vices contained a large number of 
moving parts, so complicated that they 
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could only be repaired or adjusted by 
returning them to the factory, which 
always proved to be difficult, awkward, 
and costly; that the controls, being 
manual and widely dispersed over the 
project, were—especially in bad weather 
—not adjusted as frequently as they 
should have been. 
The New System 

The newly installed Dunham elec- 
tronic type Vari-Vac heat control sys- 
tem maintains, during the months that 
heat is required, temperatures in liv 
ing spaces within two degrees above or 
below 71 degrees F. It has for each 
heating zone (machine room) a throt- 
ding, continuous flow control valve that 
can, without closing, throttle steam 
pressure up to 15 pounds per square 
inch under all conditions of outside 
temperatures below 65 degrees. It has 
a minimum of moving parts, most of 
them located in a series of 11 control 
panels in the central heating plant, 
that can, when they need major repair, 
be easily removed and replaced with a 
loaner, while the defective one is sent 
to the factory for necessary attention. 
These panels provide in the central 
plant a series of devices for each gone. 
One automatically controls the heat 
input in response to the demand from 
each zone according to changes in out- 
side temperatures. Another allows for 
manually increasing or decreasing the 
amount of steam sent automatically 
to each zone so that an operator can 
compensate for such changes as wind 
velocity and humidity without leaving 
the central plant. A third permits man- 
ual opening or closing of the control 
valve to any desired extent, so that 
the engineer can manipulate the zone 





Control panel for one of the 11 zones, located in the central 
heating plant, is shown above. Picture also shows new oper- 
ating schedule posted in the main plant, made possible by the 
revamped heat control system. 


valves under all conditions without 
leaving the boiler room. Still a fourth 
device indicates the percentage of maxi 
mum heat on the “house side” of the 
control valve, so that the engineer can 
tell how much heat is being supplied 
to radiators and can check on reports 
of too much or too little heat—again 
without leaving the central plant. Final 
ly, there is an indicator to show the 
amount the control valve is open, en 
abling the operator to be sure it is 
closed when it should be and to help 
him diagnose other conditions from 


within the boiler room. 


Dollar Savings Result 
The increased efficiency obtained 
from these improvements in the con 
trol system are mirrored in the figures 
for the period from July 1, 1950 to 
June 30, 1951. Savings in fuel were 
computed to amount to 3,586,571 
pounds, which, at $6.83 per ton, means 
a dollar saving of $12,248.17. This com 
putation does not take into considera 
tion the fact that much of the beneficial 
effect of the new system was felt as 
early as the end of March 1950 
with April showing a saving of $1953.93 
over April 1949. 
In any event, an annual saving of 
$12,250 on a $35,000 


interesting, to say the least, and the 


investment 1s 


finger-tip control made available to 
the operating engineer at the central 
heating plant through the new controls 
has made it possible to develop an 
operating schedule that will further 
improve the efficiency of the heating 
plant operation. The beneficial effects 
of operating on this definite program 
will show up in the figures for the 
coming year. 
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TIPS GIVEN ON MAINTAINING 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

From Norman R. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Playground De- 
vice Company, come a series of tips 
on maintaining playground equipment, 
published in a recent issue of The 
American City. If properly installed 
and adequately kept up, Mr. Miller 
says, “your equipment will withstand 
years of severe use and abuse.” Here are 
his tips: 

1—Inspect all play equipment regu- 
larly during the season; frequent in- 
spections will check vandalism and as- 
sure that all apparatus is completely 
safe and in good repair. 

2—Inspection should not be done just 
once at the beginning of the season and 
then forgotten about. Makeshift and 
temporary repairs are both dangerous 
and false economy. In the long run 
they cost more. 

3—All wood parts should be in- 
spected with particular care and, if 
worn or damaged, repaired and re- 
placed at once. 

4—Wooden parts should be refin- 
ished regularly to insure long life and 
safety. 

5—If metal parts are properly gal- 
vanized with a hot-dip treatment, they 
will need no further attention for eight 
years, or more. When rust finally be- 
gins to show, cleaning the spots and 
painting with either a good grade of 
aluminum paint, an outdoor enamel, or 
standard asphalt-base bridge paint will 
repair the damage. 

6—An orderly storage system during 
the off season insures protection to the 
equipment and easy reinstallation. 

7—Standardized equipment simplifies 
replacement, installation, repair, and 
maintenance and makes work more 
routine. 

8—Shute slides, when they become 
worn, should be sent to the factory to 
be rebuilt, since they require special 
tools and workmanship. If new shutes 
are to be made, fittings should accom- 
pany the old to the factory to simplfy 
reinstallation. 


SEATTLE CUTS WEAR AND TEAR 
WITH NEW TYPE STAIR TREADS 
The Housing Authority of the City 
of Seattle has discovered a material for 
covering stairways that reduces acci- 
dents, lasts several times as long as 
rubber treads, and requires no mainte- 
nance to speak of. Called Mastipave, it 
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replaces rubber on community and pri- 
vate stairs. Here is the way the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Council’s NAHO 
News reports the material: 

“Where rubber treads formerly used 
frequently pulled loose and became 
dangerous and had a life of not more 
than four or five years, the new mate- 
rial in 34% years of use still shows no 
wear and SHA anticipates an average 
life of 20 years. Since installing it, the 
authority has never had a worn out 
‘nose’ or an accident caused by the 
tread. It has good appearance and 
cleans easily. 

“... SHA cuts it into 9 by 24 inch 
pieces for private stairways and uses it 
with light nosing. Labor and material 
costs average out at about $10 on 13 
steps. 

“On public stairways, SHA uses full 
nosing and fits the material to the entire 
step area. It is cemented on with water- 
proof cement. The average cost on pub- 
lic stairways, including steps and land- 
ing is $40. It also comes in smooth 
block tile, which SHA has used with 
excellent results on entrance ways and 
apartment floors.” 


FLOODLIGHTS GIVE ADDED LIGHT, 
DEMAND NO MORE WATTAGE 





Projects that own and operate their 
own street lighting systems may have 
run into the problem of how to provide 
adequate light without using too much 
power. Kenneth A. Parmelee, execu- 
tive director of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Gary, relays the solution 
that his agency has found, as pictured 
above. 

“Most of the systems that I have seen 
consist of a 14-foot standard, on which 
is mounted a 300 watt lamp covered 





Hints te the Maintenance Man 
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with an aluminum shade. In parking 
lots and play areas, the lights are 
mounted on higher standards and use 
750 watt lamps. Generally, the alumi- 
num shades are so dirty that they no 
longer act as reflectors. Frequently, the 
result is inadequate lighting. 

“One method of increasing the street 
illumination without too much expense 
and without increasing the wattage con- 
sumed is by installing fixtures to hold 
floodlights of the General Electric PAR 
type. Because of the brilliance of these 
lamps, it is advisable to extend the street 
light standards another five or six feet 
to avoid glare. The fixtures can then be 
mounted on top of the extension. Clus- 
ters of two, three, or four floodlights are 
aimed along the streets or to areas need- 
ing illumination. People driving in 
automobiles directly toward the lights 
are sensitive to the increased brilliance, 
but the added illumination is consid- 
ered a great improvement by tenants.” 


NEW YORK PROJECT ADOPTS 
PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 

Glenwood Houses in New York City 
has applied the health check up prin- 
ciple of “see your doctor twice a year” 
to maintenance problems. 

Announcing the initiation of a sys- 
tem of regular maintenance check ups 
recently, the project News Letter says: 
“The majority of Glenwood residents 
have subscribed to the principle of pre- 
ventive health care, as evidenced by 
their enrollment in the H.I.P. These 
enrollees know that a stitch in time 
saves nine and that the best guarantee 
against expensive and radical medical 
treatment is to catch small things early 
by regular periodic check ups. The same 
principle applies to machinery, as to 
people. 

“If a loose screw is tightened, a stove 
is saved; if a leaky faucet is repaired, a 
bathtub is saved from corrosion. If a 
wallpaper scratch is repaired, an entire 
wall is saved.” 

Check ups are to be made systemat- 
ically of each apartment and small re- 
pairs that don’t require much time will 
be done on the spot. Jobs that take 
more time and tools will be scheduled 
for the near future. All equipment in 
every unit will be inspected. 

The “stitch in time” program is be- 
ing worked in with the rest of the proj- 
ect’s maintenance schedule and does not 
include painting, which is done on a 
three-year cycle. 
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500 CHILDREN TAKE PART IN 
ANNUAL FIELD DAY IN VALLEJO 


“A happy turmoil of perpetual mo- 
tion known as Annual Field Day,” is 
the way Doris Granfield, Pacific South- 
west Regional reporter for the JourNAL, 
describes the activities that took place 
early in July at the Carquinez Heights 
community building and grounds in 
Vallejo, California. 

More than 500 children participated 
in the field day, which included run- 
ning races, sack races, one and three 
legged races (pictured above), and con- 
tests in baseball throwing, cracker eat- 
ing, balloon bursting, marshmallow eat- 
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ing, egg tossing, and pie eating. Event 
of special interest to the youngsters was 
the pie eating contest, in which a total 
of some 100 boys and girls—winners of 
the other events—took part. So close 
was the race that the judges found they 
couldn’t pick a winner. But an impres 
sive total of 50 pies was consumed. 

The field day is sponsored by the 
Carquinez Heights coordinating coun- 
cil, under the direction of William 
Kastner, building director. Its success 
this year, Mrs. Granfield says, might be 
measured by the 100 gallons of orange 
ade downed during the day. 


(see above) for 


THE WINNER—IN CHICAGO'S “BEST PROJECT” COMPETITION 

Left above is a view of Trumbull Park Homes, which this 
year won Chicago’s Babette Stiefel Award 
maintaining the best all-round project appearance and for de- 
veloping a good community program. At the right, the manager 
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LAWN CARE, TENANT ACTIVITIES 
GO HAND-IN-HAND IN CHICAGO 

Project gardening, lawn maintenance, 
and year around tenant activities pro 
grams go hand-in-hand in Chicago's 
low-rent projects that is, if the project 
tenants want to win the coveted Babette 
Stiefel award. 

Trumbull Park Homes, 11-year-old 
low-rent project, pictured right, below, 
got the award this year for the best all 
around appearance and for the best job 
in developing a good community pro 
gram during the past year. Wentworth 


(Continued column one, page 322) 


of last year’s winning project congratulates the 1951 winner: 
Don Bonaparte, left, of Altgeld Gardens and Edward J. Green- 
halgh, right, Trumbull’s manager. Presentation was an event of 
the Chicago Housing Authority's flower festival on July 29. 
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Gardens, 422 unit project, was runner- 
up in the contest. 

Five judges decided upon the winner 
and Miss Elizabeth Wood, executive 
secretary of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority, presented the award at the 
authority’s second annual flower festi- 
val, held on July 29 at Altgeld Gardens, 
last year’s winner of the Stiefel award. 
In addition, hundreds of individual ten- 
ants from all of the projects were given 
certificates for gardening excellence and 
for leadership in conducting group ac- 
tivities at their projects. 

Tenants at Trumbull Park Homes be- 
gan the campaign that won them the 
award late last winter, when they put 
up educational gardening exhibits in 
the manager’s office. When spring 
came, the 462 families in the project 
worked with the management staff in 
planning, planting, and maintaining the 
grounds. Besides maintaining their own 
yards, the tenants together planted 16 
flower gardens in the common lawn 
areas between the buildings. Teen agers 
organized a garden patrol called “The 
Deuces” and took responsibility for 
keeping the grounds tidy and children 
away from the flowers. 

On the community activities score, in 
addition to the lawn care, Trumbull 
Park residents succeeded in getting the 
Chicago board of health to open a well- 
baby clinic for the project and sur- 
rounding neighborhood; took on the 
job of running a tenant newspaper; and 
gave their support to baseball teams, 
square dances, and other social activi- 
ties. 

The flower festival at which the 
award was made is itself a tenant-au- 
thority activity, with 40 tenant repre- 
sentatives from the various projects 
helping to make the plans. Festivities 
of the day included a children’s parade, 
visits to the gaily decorated flower 
booths, games, a picnic dinner, a base- 
ball game, a band concert, and a barn 
dance. The printed program for the 
festival listed the names of all winners 
of certificates of excellence for garden- 
ing and for leadership. 

The Babette Stiefel award, a silver 
loving cup, was purchased by housing 
authority employees to honor the late 
Miss Stiefel, whose work as the au- 
thority’s community relations adviser 
won city-wide acclaim. 


DETROIT LAWN CARE CAMPAIGN 
GOES ON YEAR AROUND BASIS 
The Detroit Housing Commission 
also has put grounds maintenance on a 
year around basis, with a many pronged 
attack aimed at getting tenant-manage- 
ment cooperation in solving problems. 
Project managers received plaques re- 
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assistant pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Newark, 
was elected chairman of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Newark in June. He 
succeeds Alexander J. Matturri. Father Fin- 
negan is one of only some three or four 
priests in the country to serve as chairman 
of a housing authority. He was appointed to 
the authority six months ago to replace Otto 
E. Kretchmer, who died in October 1950 
(see November 1950 JournaL, page 410). 


BERNARD E. LOSHBOUGH 

in August was appointed housing specialist 
for the National Security Resources Board. 
Mr. Loshbough formerly was administrator of 
the Connecticut State Housing Authority and 
recently has been director of project develop- 
ment for the Associated Construction Company 
of Hartford and New London. Before going 


cently if their developments were 
among those with the most attractive 
grounds. Gerald Kutzen (now in Syra- 
cuse), manager of John W. Smith 
Homes, got the award for the best ap- 
pearing grounds for a permanent proj- 
ect and Helen Kalbfleish, manager of 
Valentine Homes, and Robert Lamey, 
manager of Stone Homes, tied for first 
place for temporary projects. 

Tenants come into the picture with 
special drives and campaigns to encour- 
age clean up and maintenance. At 
Robert Brooks Homes, a party was held 
to honor the tenants who took part in 
the clean up drive and six trophies 
were given to children who had done 
the most to keep yards and alleys clean. 
The Brooks Homes campaign stressed 
year around maintenance of project 
property and cooperation with the sur- 


to the Connecticut authority he was with the 
National Capital Housing Authority, Wash- 
ingon, D.C. He is a member of NAHO's 
Board of Governors. 


JAMES H. INGLIS, 


former director-secretary of the Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission, has announced his candidacy 
for the Detroit common council. Mr. Inglis’ 
platform includes “discontinuation of segrega 
tion in Detroit's public housing, a realistic 
attack on the housing problem, and an ade- 
quate fair employment practice policy.” Mr. 
Inglis resigned as director of the Detroit 
Housing Commission in 1949 and went with 
the Public Housing Administration as assist 
ant to the director of the Detroit field office. 
When the Detroit field office was closed in 


June 1951 he returned to the Detroit Times 
as a reporter, a job he had held previous to 
taking over the housing commission job. 


RAYMOND A. VOICT, 

who has headed up a firm of housing and 
redevelopment consultant specialists in Los 
Angeles for several years, and who has been 


a member of NAHO for more than 15 years, 


is now with the division of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency in Washington, D. C. 


G. FRANK CORDNER 

has left for the Philippines, where he will 
serve as housing consultant for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration on a special tech- 
nical and economic mission to the Philippines. 
Mr. Cordner has been in private business in 
Santa Fe recently and formerly was area di- 
rector for the Public Housing Administration 
in Puerto Rico. 


CLINTON R. GOODRICH, 

who has been in the technical section of the 
Fort Worth field office of the Public Housing 
Administration, has been transferred to San 
Antonio as project engineer for the housing 
authority's new developments, totaling 1181 
units. 


AUBREY DAVIS, 

formerly assistant director of management 
and disposition for the Seattle field office of 
the Public Housing Administration, is now 
executive officer of the Pacific Northwest 
regional office of the Wage Stabilization 
soard. His office is in Seattle. 


rounding community to make the proj- 
ect a part of the whole area. 

Tenants are also getting instructions 
on grounds care right along with their 
other instructions about paying rent, 
services, maintenance of their units, etc. 
Instead of using a separate pamphlet to 
inform tenants of their responsibilities 
in taking care of lawns, the informa- 
tion is given them in the tenant hand- 
book. 

Impetus ts given the drive by exten- 
sive replanting plans being carried out 
by the commission. Flower beds (which 
the commission thinks keeps tenants 
off planted areas more effectively than 
grass does) are being planted at all 
permanent projects. Blacktop, being 
used to replace dirt under playground 
equipment, has already removed a dan- 
ger to children in play areas where holes 
in the dirt collected water, sticks, glass, 
etc. 
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“RECENT PUBLICATIONS 








AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 
chaser is a public agency or a library 


obtains permission to buy ona charge basis 





SUMMARY OF THE 1950 HOUSING YEAR; 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 1950 HOUSING LITER- 
ATURE. 1951. 24 pp., plano. $1. N305. 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A summary of the progress made in housing 
and redevelopment during 1950. Highlights 
of the year, including production, costs, financ- 
ing, government programs, defense controls, 
research, regulatory measures, rent control, and 
international events are covered. Included are 
sources of statistics on housing, selected stan- 
dard references on housing, new books and 
pamphlets, and periodicals covering housing. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





IN THE CITY WAS A GARDEN, by Henry 
Kraus. 1951. 255 pp. $3. Renaissance Press, 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

A first person chronicle, in narrative style, 
of the “settling” of Channel Heights (called 
Garden City in the book), a wartime housing 
development in San Pedro, California, oper 
ated by the Housing Authority of the City of 
Los Angeles. The author and his wife were 
early residents of the project and the book 1s 
the story of their struggle to get the tenants 
together to work out community problems, 
create a program of community activities, and 
bring harmony and friendliness into an inter- 
racial project. The book will be of considerable 
interest to housing authority personnel, par 
ticularly to management people. 


HOUSING—A NATIONAL SECURITY RE- 
SOURCE. 1951. Unpaged, plano., illus. $1. 
Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

A verbatim report of a “design for sur- 
vival” conference (see August JouURNAL, page 
261) in which a number of new ideas to 
meet the threat of atomic warfare are pro- 
posed. The book is illustrated with pictures 
of the exhibits shown at the conference. 


PROBLEM FAMILIES IN BRISTOL, by R. 
C. Wofinden. 1950. 60 pp. 2 shillings, 6 pence 
(about 40 cents). The Eugenics Society and 
Cassell and Company, Ltd., London, England. 

A pilot study of “problem families” in the 
city of Bristol, England that seeks to answer 
where the “average” problem family lives, 
what type of house it lives in, extent of 
overcrowding, size of household, type of work 
pursued by parents, approximate level of in- 
telligence of parents and children. 

The report analyzes the material gathered 
and shows, for example, that half of the 
“problem families” in Bristol are on corpora- 
tion housing estates. Various recommendations 
are made. 
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HOUSING BULLETIN NUMBER 1, Albert 
Farwell Bemis Foundation. June 1951. 4 pp. 
Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

A bulletin describing housing research proj 
ects sponsored by the foundation, either plan- 
ned or under way. To be issued at irregular 
intervals, apparently. 


GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION, by 
James C. Charlesworth. 1951. 699 pp. $6. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, New York. 

Mr. Charlesworth, professor of political 
science and supervisor of the educational pro- 
gram of the institute of local and state gov- 
ernment at the University of Pennsylvania, in- 
tends this book to teach how to administer 
rather than to provide a descriptive account 
of existing administrative agencies. It covers 
such subjects as the place of administration 
in modern government; legislative, judicial, 
and popular controls over administration; ad- 
ministrative organization; finance administra- 
tion; operations analysis; personnel adminis- 
tration: and methods to achieve line adminis- 
trative objectives. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT OF 
THE HOME, by the American Public Health 
Association Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing. 1951. 77 pp. $2.50. Public Admin- 
istration Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

A good book, modestly containing the re- 
sults of an enormous amount of research and 
thought within its slim bulk. By attractively 
and clearly presented material, it admirably 
fulfills the objective of establishing standards 
of performance for housing the American 
people. 

Each of the special problems involved in 
the design, construction, and equipping of 
a dwelling is treated by a specialist in the 
field. The breakdown of the over-all problem 
is treated as follows, in separate sections of 
the book: 

The Structural Framework of the Dwelling 

-Problems of Heating and Ventilation 

-Provision of Adequate Illumination 

4—Control of Noise 

5—Provisions for Sanitation in the Home 

6—Equipment Essential for Good House- 
keeping 

7—Safety in the Home 

8—Thz Development of Legal and Adminis 
trative Standards for Dwelling Construction 

With a table of contents like the above, who 
can fail to applaud, particularly when every 
chapter is treated with competence and when 
several of them—in the opinion of this re- 
viewers, chapters two, four, and five—are dis- 
tinctly superior contributions? Note especially 
chapter two on “Heating and Ventilation,” 
which struck me as the clearest and most com- 
prehensive exposition of this complex problem 
I have ever read. 

Having made it abundantly clear that the 
booklet is first-rate and deserves wide recog- 
nition, it will not detract if, wring as an 
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architect, I make a few passes at some minor 
assertions with which I take issue. 

On page 32 the author of the chapter on 
illumination, after dicussing at great length 
throughout 16 pages the physiological aspects 
of vision and preper levels of illumination, 
disposes of the “effects of the emotions on 
lighting in dwellings” with the following two 
sentences: “The straining ‘cheeriness’ of the 
professional decorator is probably no more 
conducive to peace of mind than the amateur’s 
little pools of jaundiced (incandescent) or 
lid (fluorescent) subful 





gence in a Stygian sur 
rounding. The matter deserves careful investi 
gation, as the results, properly applied, might 
yield that psychological intangible which turns 
a dwelling into a home.” 

The thing that bothers me is that the pro 
fessional scientific lighting experts’ ideal seems 
to be a space in which the level of illumina- 
tion is exactly equal everywhere, with neither 
highlights nor shadows. Which is what some 
1] 


of the so-ca 


ed “up-to-dat school rooms 
are like—and one wonders whether they will 
produce the automaton citizen of 1984. Since 
the human eye has been developed by millions 
of years of natural selection to function satis 
factorily under the contrasts of the midday 
sun, is it not natural to expect that the other 
extreme of flat, dead lighting is abnormal and 
unpleasant? And to condemn the “straining 
decorator” and the amateur for poor lighting 
is like blaming an untalented week-end painter 
for producing poor paintings! Why not call on 
the skilled interior designer or the creative 
architect, who will think the problem through 
from a design standpoint, which means solving 
oth the functional and the 





the problem from | 


psv« hol wical as] 


pects? 

As a guide toward perfect lighting, however, 
it may be suggested that the professionals seek 
out and study a location such as the one in 
which we held a family picnic this summer. 
It was a brillant Jul ilternoon Dut we were 
in the middle of an untouched Puget Sound 


forest. Towering fir trees overhead; a few 
and dogwoods between them; 
and the ground covered with a thick blanket 
of ferns, salal, Oregon grape, huckleberry, 


scattered mapk 


and 
many other shrubs. The effect was of a 
wonderful, all pervading radiance of light, 
with a few highlights striking here and there 
and soft modulating shadows everywhere. An 
enormously satisfying experience for the eye, 
with enough interest to keep one from ever 
becoming bored. 

In the chapter on equipment, the 


writer 
makes the good point that for convenience the 


refrigerator door should swing away from 
the adjacent working urfaces and adds that 
refrigerators are made with doors hinged on 
either the right or left side. 


The statement is 
true but we have found 


after checking with 
: : 
local distributors, that some manufacturers pro- 


duce machines with hinges on the right only— 


owe . " 
and even those who produce them hinged on 
either side manufacture less than 5 per cent 


of their machines with hinges on the left! 


Why—when conditions calling for right or 


left hinges are probably equally common? On 
what side does your refrigerator door hinge? 

In this same chapter, reference’is made to 
sink and counter heights, with recommenda- 
tions tor a sink bottom height of 32% 
a counter height for beating of 31% 


inches, 
inches, 
and a counter height for rolling of 33% 
inches. Our experience would confirm these 
heights but would suggest that for case of 
cleaning, and appearance as well, a continuous 
counter height of 36 inches to 38 inches 
would be preferable to one of different heights. 
A sturdy and amply sized pull-out board at 
the lower level can serve when needed. 

In this intelligent but very sober book, one 
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statistical reference deserves mention. It occurs 
in the chapter on noise control, where the 
author states that air molecules vibrating in 
and around insulating materials transform 


sound energy into heat . . . but adds that, 
for all practical purposes, we can ignore the 
amount of heat generated: “10,000 shouting 
people would take eight hours to fry an egg!” 

Fred Bassetti, Seattle 


HOUSE PURCHASES IN THE FIVE 
MONTHS FOLLOWING THE INTRODUC- 
TION OF REAL ESTATE CREDIT REGU- 
LATION. Reprinted from Federal Reserve 
Bulletin for July 1951. 23 pp., Board of Gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System, Washington 
a, BD. C. 

Findings of a nationwide survey of pur- 
chases for owner occupancy of one and two 
family nonfarm houses during the early period 
of regulation of residential real estate credit. 
Provides data on characteristics of purchasers, 
prices of houses, sources of funds used, and 
characteristics of mortgages. National Analysts, 
Inc. conducted the survey for the Federal 
Reserve System. 


TYPICAL DWELLINGS IN 14 EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES, A Comparative Study of the 
Utilisation of Space, by Maurice B. Blackshaw. 
1951. UN document IM/HOU/25. United 
Nations, New York, New York. 

A report of a comparative study of the 
utilization of space in current types of dwel- 
lings actually built in 14 European countries 
in 1948 and 1949. Prepared for the housing 
subcommittee of the industry and materials 
committee, Economic Commission for Europe. 
(See August JouRNAL, page 267.) 


LOW COST HOUSING IN SOUTH AND 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA, Report of Mission of 
Experts. 1951. Two parts. UN documents 
ST/SOA/3 and ST/SOA/3/add.1. Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, United Nations, New 
York, New York. 

A mission of experts, studying housing con- 
ditions in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Thailand, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines have made these 
reports on their findings. Conclusions and 
recommendations as well as the study made 
in India are reported in the first part. The 
studies of the other countries are covered in 
the second part. 


INTERIM REPORT ON STRENGTH AND 
STABILITY OF REINFORCED CONCRETE, 
by A. Marini. 1951. 21 pp., mimeo., ap- 
pendices. UN document IM/HOU /32. United 
Nations, New York, New York. 

A housing subcommittee of the industry and 
materials committee of ECE has made this 
report dealing with rules and regulations for 
the calculation of reinforced concrete. 


ECONOMY IN THE USE OF TIMBER FOR 
HOUSING PURPOSES, by Evert Strokirk. 
1951. 16 pp., mimeo., appendices. UN docu- 
ment E/ECE/124—E/ECE/TIM/36. United 
Nations, New York, New York. 

An account by the author of measures taken 
in Sweden to economize on timber for hous- 
ing purposes. 


LIST OF DOCUMENTS ISSUED FROM 28 
MARCH 1950 TO 16 MARCH 1951; and 
LIST NO. 1 OF WHITE DOCUMENTS 
ISSUED FROM 28 MARCH 1950 UP TO 
17 MARCH 1951. 1951. UN documents 
E/ECE/IM/HOU /INF/1/ and IM/ HOU / 42. 
United Nations, New York, New York. 

Two separate lists of documents issued by 
the housing subcommittee of the industry and 
materials committee of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. 
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CONSOLIDATED SUMMARY RECORD OF 
THE PROCEEDINGS, Fifth Session, Housing 
Sub-Committee, Industry and Materials Com- 
mittee, Economic Commission for Europe. 
1951. 71 pp., mimeo. UN document E/ECE/- 
IM/HOU/SR.5/1-6. United Nations, New 
York, New York. 


BUILDING CODE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 1951. 63 pp. 
50 cents. American Concrete Institute, 18263 
West McNichols Road, Detroit 19, Michigan. 

A new edition of the American Standard 
Building Code Requirements for Reinforced 
Concrete that has been approved by the Amer- 
ican Standards Association and by the Amer- 
ican Concrete Institute. Changes have been 
made in the code to allow for improved 
properties of new style deformed reinforcing 
bars. The Defense Production Administration 
has announced that officials of 11 federal 
agencies have agreed to abide by the pro- 
visions of the new edition. 


SUMMARY OF SLUM CLEARANCE AND 
PUBLIC HOUSING DECISIONS, First Sup- 
plement. 1951. 42 pp., multi. Division of 
Law, Office of the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, 
a Cc 

Court decisions handed down on the con- 
stitutionality of state laws enabling slum clear- 
ance and public low-rent housing programs 
since the original Summaries was published 
by HHFA in October 1949 are included in 
this booklet. 


NEGRO HOUSING IN THE MIAMI AREA, 
Effects of the Postwar Building Boom, by 
Reinhold P. Wolff and David K. Gillogly. 
1951. 22 pp., illus. $1. Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research, University of Miami, 
Miami, Florida. 

As the name implies, the booklet presents 
a study of housing conditions of Negroes in 
the Miami area. Although the authors draw 
several conclusions from the study, they are 
best summed up in their statement: “Viewed 
from the previous conditions of blight and 
complete neglect of colored housing areas, 
the new settlements are undoubtedly a large 
improvement. Viewed from the ideal of a 
desirable housing situation with a decent 
home for every citizen, including the lowest 
income groups, the postwar housing program 
was far short of this ideal. We can see that 
the lowest quarter of the Negro population is 
still about as ill-housed as it was ten and 
twenty years ago and that living in the slums 
will be their bad fortune for many years to 
come unless subsidies supplement the private 
building program.” 


“CHICAGO’S PUBLIC HOUSING PRO- 
GRAM HELPS TO SAVE BABIES’ LIVES,” 
by J. S. Fuerst and Rosalyn Kaplan. June- 
July 1951 issue of The Child. 4 pp., illus. 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Mr. Fuerst, chief of statistics and research 
for the Chicago Housing Authority, and Mrs. 
Kaplan, research analyst for the authority, 
collaborated on this article, which points up 
the fact that better living conditions plus 
health services available to tenants of public 
housing projects is reducing infant mortality 
rates among low-income families. The article 
is based on statistics gathered by the Chicago 
Housing Authority. 


AN APPROACH TO REDEVELOPMENT, 
Community Appraisal Study. 1951. 27 pp., 
mimeo. $1. Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

A verbatim account of a panel discussion 


of the plans for redevelopment of Chicago's 
south side. Students in the departments of 
regional planning, landscape architecture, archi- 
tecture, and graduate school of design at 
Harvard had worked out a redevelopment 
plan for a large area of Chicago’s south side. 
The panel discussion is a critique of their 
work. Participants in the panel were Serge 
Chermayeff, Douglas Haskell, Raymond Knapp, 
Ira Bach, Morris Hirsch, Martin Wagner, John 
Gaus, Otto Nelson, and Ferd Kramer. Walter 
Blucher was the moderator. 

Although this report makes especially in- 
teresting reading for Chicagoans, the concepts 
of design and redevelopment are so broad 
that it merits study by anyone at work in 
the redevelopment field. 


A REPORT TO THE COMMUNITY. 1951. 
Unpaged, mimeo. $1. Hyde Park-Kenwood 
Community Conference, 5506 South Harper 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Residents of the Hyde Park-Kenwood area 
of Chicago's south side, concerned with the 
increasing blight in the area, have undertaken 
a study of the conditions and problems found 
there, with an eye to various possible solutions. 
University of Chicago graduate students have 
worked with the members of the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Community Conference on this first 
report, which covers mainly background in- 
formation on the area. The second report, 
scheduled to appear in the fall of 1951, will 
be a community appraisal survey and a third 
part will include suggested plans for conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation of the area. 


1951 HOUSING MARKET ANALYSIS IN 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS, by Real Estate 
Research Corporation. 1951. 92 pp. plano. 
illus. $1. Waukegan Housing Authority, 7 
South County Street, Waukegan, Illinois. 

A study of the housing resources and de- 
mand in Waukegan, with some suggested 
solutions (see page 303). 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS ON HOUSE 
PLANNING, CONSTRUCTION, MAINTE- 
NANCE, AND REPAIR. 1951. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Normandy Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

A listing of 39 publications available from 
the government that have to do with the 
planning and maintenance of homes. The list 
indicates that booklets are available on such 
subjects as a step saving “U" kitchen, farm 
house plans, insulation, simple plumbing re- 
pairs in the home, application of the floor 
furnace in heating of small homes, etc. 


LEGAL STATUS OF THE AMERICAN 
FAMILY. 1950. 27 pp. Single copies free from 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; multiple copies 15 cents 
each with a 25 per cent discount on orders 
of 100 or more from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

This pamphlet covers in a general way the 
types of state laws that are available in helping 
solve family problems. Included are sections 
on marriage and divorce laws, family support 
laws, property rights of husband and wife, 
child custody, control and earnings of minor 
children, child labor laws, unmarried parents, 
adoption, inheritance, school attendance, handi- 
capped children, etc. It also has a section on 
the various types of domestic relations courts 
in existence. Housing managers may find it 
useful as a general guide to sources of legal 
aid that may be available in “problem family” 
situations. 
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PROGRAMS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT AFFECTING CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH, Federal Security Agency. 1951. 126 
pp. 55 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Federal Security Administration has 
prepared this report describing the programs 
of the federal government that affect and bene- 
fit children and youth. 


PLANNING—1950. 1951. 256 pp. $3. Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Proceedings of the 1950 annual National 
Planning Conference held in Los Angeles 
August 13-16. The contents include talks by 
planning experts on urban redevelopment, 
architectural control, building sizes, zoning, 
planning and housing programs in the Amer- 
icas, public relations in planning, etc. 


YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS, edited by Glenn 
and Denny Griswold. 1948. 634 pp. $7.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 153 East 24th 
Street, New York, New York. 

A handbook and practical working manual 
for executives and others who are interested 
in working public relations into their pro- 
grams. Thirty-three experts in the field of 
public relations have written chapters on such 
subjects as association public relations, winning 
better relations with the community, public 
relations tools and media, relations with the 
press, how to prepare public relations reports 
and pamphlets, and a good many other sub- 
jects pertinent to housing authority programs. 


CIVIL DEFENSE PUBLICATIONS. 1950- 
1951. Varied subjects and prices. Superin- 
tendent ef Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Fifteen pamphlets on civil defense, helpful 
to the housing manager in many cases, are 
available for various prices ranging from 5 
cents to 60 cents. A list of the pamphlets will 
be sent upon request to NAHO. 


RENT IN THE NETHERLANDS. 1950. 
23 pp., illus. Department of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction and Housing, Netherlands Gov- 
ernment Information Office, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, New York. 

A brief review of the housing conditions 
and the relations of rent to tenant incomes 
from the latter half of the 19th century 
through the present day in the Netherlands. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A63—PLANNING TECHNICIAN 

Local public agency in city of 100,000 
needs planning technician as staff member to 
assist in slum clearance program. Responsible 
for technical studies, presentation of plans and 
programs, and coordination of work under 
only general supervision. Salary $4800 to 
$5400. Interview could be arranged at a 
mutually satisfactory place. 


A64—PROJECTS OPERATIONS ADVISER 

To serve as staff assistant to the director of 
management, Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City, in the administration and coordination 
of all phases of the authority’s 18 housing 
projects operations. Conducts independent in- 
vestigations of projects operations through 
personal visits, correspondence, or phone. Ad- 
vises the director of the status of and need for 
improvement in projects operations. Evaluates 
the effectiveness of policies and procedures at 
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NAHO PRESIDENT— 
(Continued from page 316) 
vote, what do you believe the result 
would be?” Despite the fact that these 
newspaper editors and publishers were 
virtually unanimous in their approval of 
the public housing program and in their 
belief that it was not socialistic, not 
political, and not competitive, less than 
one half of them believed the public 
housing program could win an election. 
Naturally, there were several qualified 
answers—but there is, indeed, a deep 
moral to be found in the fact that these 
newspaper publishers feel that such a 
great movement as ours has so little 
chance of being accepted by the people. 
To me this opinion represents a seri- 
ous indictment of the people who run 
the public housing program. Not an 
indictment for running a bad program, 
or for running a good one poorly, but 
rather an indictment for complete fail- 
ure to keep our comnaunities advised 
from day to day throughout the year as 
to just what it is we are doing. It seems 
fairly obvious that we have all gone our 
way, trying hard to run our programs 
in an effective, honest, and economical 
manner, tending strictly to our own 
business—and letting people believe 
what they might about our program it- 
self. We have kept our fingers crossed 
for all these years, hoping that we might 
never face the day when a referendum 
would be required in our own city. 
Then in those cases where such refer 
enda have been required, it seems to 
me that there has been a mad rush to 
educate the people overnight, trying to 
make up in a few short weeks for the 
years of neglect in the important field 


of public relations. Practically every 


referendum has been accompanied by 
frantic efforts to secure information 


the project level and recommends changes to 
improve operations. Keeps personnel in central 
office informed on projects’ problems and 
projects informed of availability of specialized 
services from central office. Coordinates au- 
thority’s program for removal of over-income 
tenants and assists in the training of project 
personnel. 

Qualifications: college degree in public or 
business administration or social sciences. Five 
years progressively responsible administrative 
experience, such as serving as staff assistant 





from all sources and to distribute it 
through every available means. 

It should be obvious that the net 
result of such a procedure will generally 
result in creating confusion throughout 
the community, enabling the opposition 
to take advantage of such confusion to 
swing a close vote against the public 
housing issue. This outcome is usually 
followed by second guessing and criti 
cism generally and, of course, no one is 
happy over a lost referendum. NAHO 
has been roundly flayed on several occa 
sions for not stepping in and conducting 
these local fghts—and for not supply 
ing more information. Actually, the 
requests have in most instances come 
far too late for assembling the type of 
information needed and, of course, it is 
obvious that NAHO has neither the 
personnel nor the finances to step into 
each individual community—or even 
into each state and carry the fight on a 
referendum issue. 

As I say, there is a deep moral in 
volved in this story and it is high time 
that we give it proper recognition. We 
have a program that is needed by the 
individual communities of our nation 
and a program that will be accepted 
enthusiastically by these communities if 
the people can be told the story in full 
detail. But the story cannot be told in 
a matter of weeks and it loses its effec 
tiveness if it is told in answer to the de 
mand for a referendum. The story 
must be told every day, to single persons 
as well as to large crowds, so that after 
a period of years, the community knows 
exactly what the public housing pro 
gram is and stands ready to support it 
when it meets a test. 

L. Walter Henslee, September 1951 


to a responsible public official, including at 
least two years in work involving liaison 
among many different groups and officials, 


particularly in public housing. Experience as 
housing manager very desirable. 
Salary range—$5250 to $6350 
Write Personnel Director, Housing Authori 
ty of Baltimore City, 709 East Eager Street, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W46, Male, 31—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
OR ASSISTANT 

Currently and for the past five years em 
ployed as executive director of a small author 
ity—100 Tithe V units and 188 low-rent 
labor center units. Will consider position as 
director for authority up to 1000 units of 
assistant director for larger authority. Have 
excellent references. : 


public 
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Title | Studies 


Title ltl Studies 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 
73 West Monroe Street 





Chicago 3, Illinois 
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New departure in the use of lami- 
nated plastics is the claim made for this 
solid plastic wallboard, called Deco- 
rative Panelyte. For the first time, it is 
reported, the material is used as a wall 
covering—with FHA blessings—in a 
large Philadelphia apartment develop- 
ment. Appeal of the material is based 
on durability, low maintenance require- 
ments, and appearance. Since the panels 
themselves have, it is claimed, excellent 
thermal qualities and are moisture 
proof, they can be applied directly to 
the studding without use of backing or 
insulation. Panels are held in place only 
by metal molding that nails them to the 
studs; no glue is necessary. Metal 
molding is coated with plastic of the 
same design, color, and texture as the 
wallboard and is claimed to have stood 





Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 327. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 
Build a technical library. 
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up as well as the plastic under a series 
of rigorous tests. Manufacturer says 
that absolutely nothing will mar the 
surface and all that’s needed to clean it 
is soap and water. 


CEILING—JOH-H2 





Combining the delights of radiant 
heat and acoustical control, this new 
ceiling comes partly prefabricated at 
the factory, so that only a minimum of 
labor is needed to install it. It can be 
installed in existing buildings right over 
the old ceiling and suspended at any de- 
sired height, or built into new con- 
struction. Heat is supplied by hot water 
running through a grid of steel pipes. 
Adaptable to forced ventilation, the 
radiant system maintains even room 
temperature continuously. Metal panels 
that are used as radiant surfaces are at 
the same time perforated to act as sound 
absorbers and the claim is that the ma- 
terial is a more effective sound dead- 
ener than most other acoustical mate- 
rials. Even the floor is kept pleasantly 








GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 326 and 327 by checking 
the matching “JOH” numbers on 
the coupon on page 327 and send- 


ing the coupon to the JouRNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction 


and operating economies 











warm, it is reported, whether it is 
concrete or any other material. Finally, 
maintenance is made easy by ease of 
dismantling the ceiling for inspection. 
Panels are said to be washable or to 
take ordinary oil paint without affecting 
their acoustical or heating properties. 

Picture shows elements of the ceiling 
when “draftless ventilation” feature 1s 
included. Acoustic pads are placed on 
grids in the ceiling panel. Above this 
unit is placed thermal insulation. Air 
is directed above and across panels and 
then down, evenly distributed, into the 
room. “Headers” and “laterals” to 
which panels are held by clips are 
made at the factory to fit each room, 
making installation simpler. No addi- 
tional cutting or threading is needed to 
make them fit, it is claimed. 





JOH-H9—Shellac—How tu Use It. 18 pp., 
illus. 

This small booklet tells how to mix shellac 
and how to apply it to new and old floors, to 
furniture, and to walls and woodwork. <Ad- 
vantages of shellac over other finishes are de- 
tailed and ways of avoiding trouble are cited. 


JOH-H10—Folders on handling hardwood 
flooring. 

Two folders tell what not to do in handling 
hardwood flooring in storage or construction, 
to eliminate problems of expansion and mois- 
ture absorption. 


JOH-H11—Radiant Panel Heating with Steel 
Pipe. 48 pp., illus. 

Profusely illustrated, this book discusses in 
simple terms the theory of radiant heating, its 
history, basic design, kinds of installation, and 
manufacture. Layouts for various systems are 
included and a number of common questions 
are answered. 


JOH-H12—Temprex Lighting Fixture Cata- 
log. 8 pp., illus. 

Catalog gives sizes, features, and advantages 
of a line of lighting fixtures for the home. 
They are said to be easy to clean and to be 
virtually unbreakable. 


JOH-H13—Fenestra Hot-Dip Galvanizing. 82 
pp., illus. 

Brochure describes the process of hot-dip 
galvanizing and lists its advantages in render- 
ing windows durable and maintenance free. 


JOH-H14—Standards and Recommended 
Practices for Fabricating and Applying Lam- 
inated Thermosetting Decorative Sheets. 24 
pp-, illus. 

Briefly, this booklet sets forth detailed speci- 
fications for making and using plastic panels 
such as are used on counters, baseboards, 
kitchen sinks, and kitchen and bathroom walls. 


JOH-H15—Mastic Caulking and Pointing. 
12 pp., illus. 

Detailed, brief specifications for care of ma- 
sonry by pointing, caulking, and other mastic 
applications. Complete with drawings and 
photographs. 


JOH-H16—Summary of Metal Lath and 
Plaster Fire Resistive Ratings. 4 pp. 

Folder gives in tabular form the thickness 
required of metal lath and plaster to insure 
fire protection in such construction as columns, 
girders and trusses, floor assemblies, and vari- 
ous partitions. This is a revision of the previ- 
ously published summary. 
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WALL, FLOOR MATERIALS—JOH-H3 





Just introduced is a new line of wall 
and floor coverings. Wall material has 
an alkali-resistant enamel finish and a 
felt backing saturated with neoprene, 
which is said to make it pliable, easy to 
cut and install. Finish comes in six 
colors, three tones to each, and has a 
simulated ceramic tile effect as shown 
above. Panels of each color are available 
in 54-inch width. 

Other members of the line include 
new designs in floor tile, linoleum, and 
asphalt tile, all in a variety of colors. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
JOH-H1 Plastic Wall Board 
JOH-H2  Pretab Ceiling 
JOH-H3 Wall, | Material 
JOH-H4 Coin Meter 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
JOH-H5 Rubberized Paint 
JOH-H6~ Ladder Attachment 
JOH-H7 Floor Finish 
JOH-H&S~ Faucet Washer 


Nami 


ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
326 and 327 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address 
and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JouRNAL of 
Housine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SEND TO: 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
JOH-H9 Use of Shellac 


JOH-H10 Hardwood Floorin 


JOH-H12 Light Fixture 
JOH-H Cy d Window 
JOH-H14 Making of Plastic Pa 


JOH-H16 Met Lath Fire Rating 








New Maintenance Products 


COIN METER—JOH-H4 

Designed for washers, dryers, and 
other electrical appliances that are to be 
rented or on which time is sold, the 
Telemeter is an electrically operated 
coin meter said to be foolproof and tam- 
per-proof. The customer can’t lose his 
coin, it is claimed—yet the machine 
won't start unless the coin is inserted. 
Timing meter is available for 15, 30, 60, 
or 120 minutes. Box will take $20 in 
nickels, $90 in dimes, or $80 in quar- 
ters. Claim is made that since there is 
only one moving part there is nothing 
to wear out. Timer and money box 


occupy separately locked compartments, , 


so that servicing is possible without 
danger of losing money. 


RUBBERIZED PAINT—JOH-H5 





Wallhide is a rubberized paint that 
serves as its own primer and can be ap- 
plied over new or old plaster, paint, 
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wallpaper, wallboard, brick, concrete, 
and cinder block. If used on metal, it 
needs a primer. Finish is said to dry in 
an hour to form a non-porous film that 
permits scrubbing when necessary. The 
manufacturer claims that grease, crayon, 
lipstick, ink, finger marks, and other 
ordinarily difficult substances may be 
easily removed by washing with a mild 
soap and water. 


LADDER ATTACHMENT—JOH-H6 

All ladder-using maintenance men 
should welcome the Hydra-Lizer, it is 
claimed, because it insures safe footing 
for ladders on all kinds of surfaces and 
terrain. An adjustable steel attachment 
that fits on the lower end of straight 
or extension ladders, it consists of two 
legs that end in steel plate shoes, each 
equipped with a rubber and cord sole, 
grooved to serve as a gripper on hard 
surfaces. For soft ground, ice, or slip 
pery surfaces, the steel plate has four 
teeth which dig into the surface when 
the shoe is rotatéd to expose them. The 
housing for the legs is adjustable to 
widths between 17 and 29 inches and 
will fit either straight or flare base lad- 
ders. The whole thing locks, so that 
legs will not move and it is said that 
loads of up to 1000 pounds can be sup- 
ported by the assembly. 


FLOOR FINISH—JOH-H7 
A tile finish can now be had on any 
surface, simply by brushing or spraying 


Fluid Tile over old plaster, concrete, 
wood, linoleum, stone, and metal. When 
dry, which it is claimed to do quickly, 
the material is said to stand up under 
endless washing, to resist water, soap, 
salt water, grease, acid, alkali, oil, gaso 
line, alcohol, and heat. Moisture con 
densation has no effect on it and it is 
reported to keep its luster almost in 
definitely. Easy to apply, it comes in 
quart and gallon cans, and detailed 
instructions tor treatment of surtaces 
before it is applied and for application 
are furnished. 


WASHER-SCREW UNIT—JOH-H8 





“Even the average housewife can in 
stall” one of these new washer-screw 
units for water faucets, is the claim, be- 
cause it is self-seating. Simplified and 
complete instructions for inserting the 
washer are available. Manufacturer says 
the unit is made to outlast conventional 
washers and will absolutely stop leaks. 
Even if the faucet is left dripping, the 
washer will automatically shut it off. 
Only precaution: follow instructions for 
inserting and always use washer and 
screw together. They are made for each 
other. 
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No Important message to 
everyone concerned nith BUILDING 


Won THE HUGE PROGRAM Of essential military and 
civilian building that lies ahead of us, three things—time. 
labor and materials—are obviously of critical importance. 


To everyone concerned with the construction of private homes 
or public housing, military installations, expanded plant 
capacity, government facilities and all the other building 
required for strengthening our defenses, new developments 
or improvements that will save either time, labor or materials 
will be of extreme interest. 


The purpose of this message is to tell you about one such 
development that saves all three. 


It is a revolutionary new type of window that can be completely 
installed in a few minutes instead of the hours required to 
install many types of conventional windows. 


F. f Russell, PRESIDENT 
The F. C. Russell Company + Cleveland 1, Ohio 


World’s largest manufacturer of 
All- metal combination windows 


It is a complete, finished unit—containing rustproof Lumite 
screen, glass, weatherstripping and also insulating sash 
if desired. 


It comes factory-painted, fully assembled including the casing 
and hardware—all ready to place in the window opening. 
There is no time-consuming, labor-consuming glazing, fitting, 
altering and painting on the job. 


It has no troublesome sash cords, weights or balances. Instead, 
the windows operate smoothly and easily in vertical slides and 
lock automatically in both open and closed positions. And 
because the glass inserts are easily removable and inter- 
changeable, “spares” can be kept on hand for inserting at 
any time breakage might occur. 


For long life and resistance to the elements, it is made of 
Armco Zincgrip steel, hot-dipped galvanized, Bonderized 
—or equal—and finished with baked on enamel. 


Because of its unique tubular construction, it has great 
strength yet uses up to 60% less metal than most conventional 
types of steel windows. 


The double glass insulation permits rainproof and draft-free, 
filtered-screen ventilation in any type of weather. Insulation 
from outside noise, as well. And it saves up to 1 in precious 
heating fuel! 


This window, known as the RUSCO PRIME WINDOW 
(Vertical Slide) was developed by The F. C. Russell Company 
two years ago. Despite its many advantages and superior 
features, specially-devised tooling and production methods 
enable us to sell it competitively with the lowest priced window 
units on the market. Thousands are already in use on private 
homes and housing projects, and they have been specified 
on many large installations such as Ladd Air Force Base and 
Eielson Air Force Base in Alaska; Selfridge Air Force Base, 
Selfridge, Michigan; and Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Ill. 


We believe that the Rusco Prime Window merits the serious 
consideration of everyone concerned with building and with 
the conservation of precious time, labor and essential materials. 


For the same convenience and economy advantages on 
existing buildings RUSCO COMBINATION SCREEN AND 
STORM SASH is recommended. These windows save up to 
1% on fuel, eliminate changing of screens and storm windows 
and can be installed without alteration to present windows. 


Gol, 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, DEMONSTRATION OR ENGINEERING CONSULTATION ON THE RUSCO PRIME WINDOW, 
CALL, WIRE OR WRITE DEPARTMENT 7, JH91, THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





